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“No, silly, you didn’t miss an assignment today! It’s something | do every night—to keep my 
: skin looking clearer! Remember last term when I had some trouble with breakouts? Then 
" someone told me about Bio-Clear* Medicated Cream, Helena Rubinstein’s drug discovery 
8 with an exclusive organic sulphide. It really works! After | wash my face thoroughly with 
2 Bio-Cleanser,* the new medicated cream wash, | apply Bio-Clear to the broken-out spots 
Bio-Clear goes to work instantly —while I sleep! It peels away dead skin—gently, of course 
Oln to do dries up those excess oils that can add to the trouble and it shrinks away pimples fast! Bio-Clear 
antiseptic too—so it inhibits the growth of blemish-causing bacteria, helps prevent the spread 
i t helps prevent new breakouts from forming! That's why I do my beauty homework 
aithfully every night... and I bet you didn’t know | wear Bio-Clear during the day — under 
m eau make-up or without make-up. It’s skin-toned and greaseless so nobody —even you—would know! 
Bio-Clear is wonderful. Look what it’s done for my complexion! I'll do this kind of homework 


any time! Bye again—see you in class tomorrow! 


Bio-Clear—1.00 and 1.75, no cosmetic tax. At department and drug stores 


homework PS. Be sure you watch UPDATE. the first TV show for thinking teens every Saturday, 
12 Noon E.S.T.. on vour local NBC IV station 


New sportswear: Study shift by Juniorite 


You, too, can have the confidence of a clearer complexion! 
New Bio-Clear Medicated Cream = fast help for acne breakouts! 
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MAKE SOME 
DECISIONS 


Gradually you realize it...the free and 
easy world of childhood isn’t your world 
any longer. One of the surest signs of ap- 
proaching adulthood comes when you 
have to start making your own decisions. 
If you are soon to graduate, people are 
already asking you to give some indica- 
tion of your future value as a person. 

The age in which you will have to 
make your way is the Aerospace Age. 
This is a time of supersonic flight, of 
amazing technological advances. And 
the dawn of the Aerospace Age is right 
now ...in the U.S. Air Force. 

Above all, the Air Force offers you a 
chance to become a member of what 
might well be the most important organi- 
zation in our country. It offers you some- 
thing else, too...a way of life that can 
be interesting, exciting and rewarding in 
many ways. . 

To receive full details on your op- 
portunities in the Air Force, clip and 
mail this coupon. Naturally, there is 
no obligation. 


U.S. AIR FORCE There's a place for 
tomorrow's leaders on the Aerospace Team 


| Dept. S111, 
(a | Box 7608, 
mae Washington 4, D.C. 
| | am a citizen or resident of the 
| U.S.A. Please send me your illus- 
sainforce} trated booklet. 


Name Age 
Address. 

City 
County. 
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The $15 pump that isn’t. 
(First of all, it’s a flat. Secondly, it’s only $3.99.) 


It just looks like a pump. (And like $15.) 
It’s uptown enough for dates and parties, 
easual enough for campus and class. Count 
your blessings: genuine black kid suede, 
narrow formal toe, cummerbund sash, 
**Touch of Gold” buckle. And afiat flat heel. 
Yeu couldn’t make it yourself fer 33.99. 
Unless youhad as many customersas we do, 
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Wide World photo 
AWARD WINNER |: Dr. Georg von Bekesy 
won Nobel Prize for studies of human ear. 


NOBEL WINNER IN MEDICINE 


THIRTY YEARS AGO a research 
physicist for the Hungarian tele- 
phone system demonstrated how 
one’s ear tells the difference between 
the voices of, say, Perry Como and 
Joan Sutherland. Last month, in rec- 
ognition of his discoveries about the 
mechanism of hearing, quiet, unas- 
suming Dr. Georg von Bekesy (pro- 
nounced BEK-eshee) received the 
1961 Nobel Prize in Medicine and 
Physiology (worth $48,000). 

The 62-year-old Dr. von Bekesy is 
now an American citizen and senior 
research associate at Harvard Uni- 
versity psychophysics laboratory. 
His colleagues sum up von Bekesy’s 
work by referring to him as an “ex- 
perimenter extraordinary.” 

Dr. von Bekesy’s studies of the 
human ear date back to the 1920’s in 
Hungary when he was intrigued by 
a co-worker's question: How much 
better is the human ear than the 
telephone? In seeking the answer he 
made the discovery that won him 
the Nobel Prize. 

He showed how the ear differen- 
tiates sounds of different pitch, pin- 
pointing exactly where sounds regis- 
ter in the inner ear. His findings 
opened the way to major advances 
in the diagnosis and correction of 
faulty hearing. 

Born in Hungary on June 3, 1899, 
Georg von Bekesy studied at the 
University of Berne in Switzerland 
and received a Ph.D. degree in 
physics from the University of Buda- 


Unusual! words in this issue are defined and 
pronounced on page 15. 


pest. He left Hungary in 1947—after 
the Communists seized power—and 
went to the Caroline Institute in 
Stockholm. He was invited to Har- 
vard in 1949. 

There Dr. von Bekesy, a bachelor, 
works in his laboratory from early 
morning to 10 at night. Is his life 
lonely? “I like a lonely life,” says the 
scientist. “Concentration on one field 
is possible only if you are lonely to a 
certain degree.” 

The results of Dr. von Bekesy’s 
unique “loneliness” have led to many 
discoveries on how human beings 
hear. One citation summed up his 
contribution by saying that “the 
modern ear seems almost as much 
a matter of Bekesy’s contrivance as 
it is of nature’s patient evolution.” 


NOBEL WINNER IN PEACE 


BORN AND RAISED in an Amer- 
ican Christian mission in South 
Africa, Albert John Luthuli says he 
started life by seeing human beings— 
not colors. Last month, Luthuli, a 62- 
year-old Zulu chief, was named win- 
ner of the 1960 Nobel Peace Prize. 
(The 1961 Peace Prize went to the 
late United Nations Secretary-Gen- 
eral, Dag Hammarskjold. ) 

The gray-haired, gentle African re- 
ceived the Prize (worth $48,615) in 


Wide World photo 
AWARD WINNER Il: Albert Luthuli is 
first Zulu chieftain to win Peace Prize. 


recognition of his efforts to ease 
racial discrimination in South Africa 
by peaceful means. 

Known as a moderate who has 
never been anti-white, Luthuli has 
been president-general of the African 
National Congress since 1952. The 
Congress is an organization devoted 
to non-violent resistance to South 
Africa’s policy of strict separation of 
the races (“apartheid”). 

Luthuli was born in the Groutville 
mission, north of the city of Durban, 
and spent a placid, almost sheltered, 
childhood there. Later he attended 
Adams College, an American mission- 
ary institution in South Africa, and 
in 1921 joined its faculty. 

He loved teaching, but he gave it 
up in 1936 when, like others of his 
family before him, he was elected 
chief of his tribe. As tribal leader, 
Luthuli combined the duties of ad- 
ministrator, lawgiver, and father con- 
fessor. He would sit under a shady 
tree, he recalls, and decide every- 
thing from boundary disputes to 
wrangles over a bride’s dowry. 

To win reforms for his tribe, Lu- 
thuli joined the African National 
Congress in 1945. At the same time 
he remained active in the church and 
in 1948 spent nine months in the 
United States lecturing on the Chris- 
tian missions in Africa. 

When the Congress organized a 
passive resistance campaign against 
“apartheid” in 1952, Luthuli played 
a leading role. This led to his elec- 
tion as president-general of the or- 
ganization. 

Thereupon, the government began 
a series of efforts to limit Luthuli’s 
influence. Today, he is confined to 
his remote farm and is barred from 
all political activity. 

Luthuli was in his fields cutting 
cane when told that he had won the 
Nobel Peace Prize. “Truly humbled” 
by the news (as he put it), Luthuli 
spent the next several hours in quiet 
meditation. 

The African leader expressed the 
hope that the South African govern- 
ment would look on the Prize as he 
did—that he is receiving it on behalf 
of all Africans, “whites as well as 
blacks.” 
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(..WORLD NEWS IN REVIEW, .. 


Eviction Day For Dead Dictator 


Former Soviet dictator Joseph Stalin, 
who died in 1953, was “evicted” from 
his burial place of honor in a Moscow 
mausoleum. 

In the dead of night, police cordoned 
off the massive mausoleum in Moscow’s 
Red Square. Workmen then moved in- 
side the tomb to remove Stalin’s body 
and cover his name, which had been 
chiseled into the mausoleum’s granite 
wall. 

The body of the once all-powerful 
dictator of the Soviet Union was buried 
in the “Cemetery of Heroes,” a place 
reserved for men of lesser renown. 

The “eviction” notice was served by 
Nikita Khrushchev, the present dictator 
of the Soviet Union. 

With Stalin’s change of address, the 
tomb was left with only one occupant— 
Lenin, leader of the Bolshevik revolu- 
tion and ruler of the Soviet Union from 
1917 to 1924. 

WHAT'S BEHIND IT: The shift of 
Stalin’s body was no Soviet spook story. 
It was the last convulsive act in a 
life and death drama that has be- 


come a familiar part of Soviet history. 

For 29 years, from 1924 until 1953, 
Joseph Vissarionovich Stalin (whose 
name is derived from the Russian word 
for “steel”) ruled the Soviet Union and 
territories controlled by the Soviets with 
an iron fist. 

It was Stalin who ordered forced 
collectivization of Soviet agriculture— 
and millions died resisting it. It was 
Stalin who ordered mass purges of all 
opponents or imaginary opponents, 
rivals or imaginary rivals in the 1930’s— 
and untold tens of thousands were exe- 
cuted or shipped off to Siberian con- 
centration camps. 

It was Stalin who, in 1939, signed a 
pact with Nazi dictator Adolf Hitler. 
The two dictators agreed to carve up 
a helpless Poland that lay between 
them. This pact gave Hitler the green 
light for starting World War II. 

After World War II, it was Stalin 
who ordered leaders in the Soviet satel- 
lite countries of Eastern Europe to toe 
his line—or else. It was Stalin who 
ousted Yugoslav Communist Tito from 
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The scapegoat loses his stable. 


the Soviet bloc in 1948 when Tito 
dared defy him. And it was Stalin who 
ordered the execution or imprisonment 
of scores of top satellite leaders sus- 
pected of similar defiant designs. These 
tough policies became known as “Stalin- 
ist.” 

At the same time, Soviet propagand- 
ists worked overtime painting Stalin as 
a kindly, fatherly figure—a sori of good 
old “Uncle Joe.” Like any shrewd poli- 
tician, he was frequently photographed 
fondling freshly-scrubbed Soviet young- 
sters or waving benevolently to parad- 
ers. 


Stalin the “God” 


All-wise, all-knowing, the source of 
all inspiration, and infallible—this was 
the god-like atmosphere that enveloped 
Stalin in his lifetime. Soviet towns, 
streets, and factories were named after 
him. Soviet artists, writers, and com- 
posers dedicated their works to him. 

When Stalin died in 1953 he was 
ceremoniously placed in the mausoleum 
alongside Lenin. Each day, long lines 
of Soviet citizens—from Moscow, from 
provincial towns, from Central Asia, 
from Siberia—lined up four abreast to 
shuffle patiently past the preserved 
(with a secret embalming process) bod- 
ies of the two Soviet “gods.” 

But three years after Stalin’s death 
there began a convulsive process known 
as “de-Stalinization.” In 1956, at the 
20th congress of the Soviet Communist 
party, current Soviet Premier Nikita 
Khrushchev made a sensation-causing 
speech in which he denounced Stalin’s 
plots, policies, and personality. 


Stalin the Goat 


Stalin was condemned for his purges, 
for the murders of his political foes, and 
for establishing a so-called “cult of per- 
sonality.” Rendered into English this 
means, in effect, hero worship. The de- 
nunciation of Stalin went hand in hand 
with a reduction of some of the police 
state methods of terror that had long 
gripped the Soviet Union and its satel- 
lites. 

“De-Stalinization” also led to such 
bizarre spectacles as the digging up and 
reburying, with full honors, of men 
whose execution Stalin had ordered. 

However, many old-time “Stalinists” 
(a catch-all term referring to those 
Communists who generally favored 
tougher, rather than softer policies) 
fought the “de-Stalinization” process. 
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Finland, neighboring the Soviet Union, 
tries to follow neutral foreign policy. 


But this group lost out to Khrushchev 
and his anti-Stalin faction. 

Vyacheslav Molotov, once Stalin’s 
right hand man, was “exiled” for a time 
to an ambassador's post in primitive 
Outer Mongolia. Georgi Malenkov, 
Soviet premier from 1953 to 1955 was 
shipped out to manage a cement factory 
in Soviet Central Asia. 

Last month, as the 22nd congress of 
the Soviet Communist party took place, 
the “de-Stalinization” process raged 
anew. Once again Stalin was de- 
nounced, Khrushchev attacked him for 
opposing “peaceful coexistence.” Other 
Communist leaders attacked Stalin's 
acts of “lawlessness and arbitrariness.” 
Some Communist leaders, however, 
particularly those of Red China and 
Albania, rejected Khrushchev’s argu- 
ments. But again Khrushchev won out. 

Now Stalin lies outside the mauso- 
leum, His grave bears the simple in- 
scription: 

“J. V. Stalin. 
1879-1953.” 


Pressure on Finns 


The 4,498,000 people of Finland, a 
neutral country in Cold War, are on re- 
ceiving end of pressures from Soviet 
Union, a land of 218,000,000 people. 


In a recent note the Soviets asked 
Finland for talks on mutual defense 
measures. The Soviets claim they want 
to protect themselves against “threats” 
posed by anti-Soviet West European 
nations. 

The Soviet note referred to a military 
build-up of North Atlantic Treaty or- 
ganization (NATO) nations. NATO is 
a U.S., Canadian, and West European 
defensive alliance formed in 1949 to 
counter the threat of Soviet aggression 
in Europe. 


Some Western observers eyed the 
Soviet note as a move to nudge neutral 
Finland into some form of association 
with the Warsaw Pact, a military alli- 
ance among the Soviet bloc nations. 


WHAT'S BEHIND IT: Finland, a 
Russian colony from 1809 to 1917, has 
walked a careful neutral path in the 
Cold War. But Finland’s neutrality and 
even its independence rests largely on 
the mood and temper of the Soviets. 

Thus the small Finnish land of lakes 
and forests dares not anger its neighbor, 
with whom it shares a 1000-mile border. 

But the new Soviet note has the 
Finns concerned. Most of them remem- 
ber 1939, when the Soviet demanded 
strategic Finnish lands. The Finns re- 
fused to bow to Soviet demands and a 
“winter war” between the two countries 
broke out. For months the gallant Finns 
held off the military might of the Soviet 
Union before succumbing to overwhelm- 
ing force. 

The Soviets then grabbed key border 
regions, including a 
naval base at Pork- 
kala, near the Fin- 
nish capital of Hel- 
sinki. When the 
Germans attacked 
the Soviet Union in 
1941, the Finns, 
eager to regain 
their lost territory, 
renewed the ‘war 
against the Soviets. 
But a few years lat- 
er the Soviets again 
defeated them. 

In 1948, the Soviets compelled the 
Finns to sign a “mutual defense agree- 
ment” which called for consultations if 
either nation considered itself threat- 
ened by a third party. The treaty was 
extended for 20 years in 1955. At that 
time the Soviets returned Porkkala to 
Finland, but retained the rest of the 
territory taken from the Finns (see 
map). 

It is under these so-called “consulta- 
tion terms” of the 1948 agreement that 
the Soviets are demanding new talks. 
The Finns, meanwhile, are wondering 
what's ahead in their neutral road. 


Finnish President 
Urho K. Kekkonen 


Pact For Life 


Telegraph employees of the South- 
ern Pacific railroad will be “set for 
life’’ under the pioneer provisions of 
a new labor agreement. 

According to the agreement, the 
Southern Pacific railroad guarantees 
that all 946 of its regular telegraph em- 
ployees will be entitled to lifetime jobs 
or, if discharged, to their regular weekly 
salaries for life. Any employee whose 
job is abolished in the future through 
automation will continue to receive full 
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pay indefinitely even though not work- 
ing. The railroad, however, can assign 
him another job at the same pay. 

U.S. Secretary of Labor Arthur Gold- 
berg hailed the pact as a “landmark” in 
labor-management negotiations on the 
problem of job security in the face of 
increasing automation. 


Moon Ahoy! 


The U.S. blasted its mightiest rocket 
on a 225-mile ride down the Cape 
Canaveral shooting range. 

The Saturn is believed to be the 
largest object ever rocketed into space. 
On the launching pad, it towered 162 
feet tall—11 feet taller than the Statue 
of Liberty. The mammoth rocket was 
21 feet across at the base and weighed 
462 tons, as heavy as the world’s largest 
railroad locomotive. 

After a ten-hour countdown, the Sat- 
urn was triggered. At 37,000 feet, the 
Saturn reached its top velocity—3,590 
miles per hour. After the Saturn 
reached a peak altitude of 95 miles, it 
began to arch back toward the earth. 
It splashed into the ocean—225 miles 
southeast of its launching pad—about 
eight minutes after blast-off. 

In this test, only the first stage of the 
Saturn was ignited. The upper two 
stages were filled with water for bal- 
last. The booster developed 1,300,000 
pounds of thrust—twice as much as the 
booster that orbited two Soviet cosmo- 
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Twenty-foot waves, winds of up to 200 miles an hour shattered Central American city 


of Belize in British Honduras. U.S. 


nauts and nearly four times as much as 
the Atlas, the most powerful U.S. rocket 
now in operation. 

By 1964, the Saturn is expected to 
be ready for its first “workhorse” mis- 
sion—orbiting a three-man spacecraft 
around the earth. 

The timetable ther: calls for the Sat- 
um to orbit a three-man spacecraft 
around the moon in 1966. The follow- 
ing year, American scientists hope to 
land a team of explorers on the moon 
itself. 


Freer Trade Urged 


The Kennedy administration is mov- 
ing ahead with an all-out drive for 
closer U.S. economic ties with nations 
of the North Atlantic community. 

In a recent speech, Under Secretary 
of State for Economic Affairs George 
W. Ball spoke of a new era in which 
the U.S. must learn to live in free com- 
petition with a booming and unified 
West European economy. 

Mr. Ball warned that the U.S. could 
ignore the surging economic strength of 
Western Europe only at its own peril. 
He specifically referred to the thriving 
six-nation European Common Market— 
composed of West Germany, France, 
Italy, Belgium, the Netherlands, and 
Luxembourg. [For background on the 
Common Market see Unit on Britain, 
October 18 issue.] 

Mr. Ball indicated that the “new era” 
demanded a new look at protective 
tariffs and trade barriers. (Tariffs are 
a government tax on foreign goods com- 
ing into the country, such as a tariff on 
Volkswagen automobiles. The effect of 
4 protective tariff is to raise the price 


rushed food and medicine te stricken town. 


of imported goods so that they do not 
sell for less than comparable U‘S. 
goods. ) 

The Under Secretary also read a 
message from President Kennedy which 
said in part: “Our supreme economic 
challenge at this moment in our history 
does not arise from the Sino-Soviet bloc 
itself. Our greatest immediate chal- 
lenge is the task of achieving maximum 
cooperation between North America 
and Western Europe... .” 

On the same day that Mr. Ball made 
his policy address, two former govern- 
ment officials proposed that Congress 
link the U.S. in a trade “partnership” 
with the Common Market. Former U.S. 
Secretary of State Christian Herter and 
former Under Secretary of the State 
for Economic Affairs Will Clayton 
urged the President be given the power 
to reduce tariff walls across the board. 


In Brief 


U THANT HEADS U.N. Burma's 
U Thant, head of his country’s U.N. 
delegation since 1957, has been elected 
Acting Secretary-General of the United 
Nations. He will serve till 1963 to fill 
out the term of the late U.N. Secretary- 
General Dag Hammarskjold, killed in a 
plane crash in Africa. 

U Thant’s election came after six 
weeks of bargaining among U.N. mem- 
bers on Mr. Hammarskjold’s successor. 
At first, the Soviets threatened to refuse 
to accept any single Secretary-General. 
They insisted on a three-man executive 
body, representing the Western, Com- 
munist, and neutral blocs. Each man 
would have veto powers over U.N. Se- 
curity Council action. 


WORLD WEEK 


Finally, all sides agreed on U Thant. 
He will appoint a limited number of 
aides from major areas of the world. 


MORE NOBEL AWARDS. A Uni- 
versity of California chemist won a 
Nobel prize, worth about $48,000, for 
his research in photosynthesis—the 
chemical process by which plants utilize 
the energy of sunlight and convert car- 
bon dioxide and water into sugars. 

The 1961 Nobel prize for physics 
was split between an American and a 
West German. Dr. Robert Hofstadter 
of Stanford (California) University was 
honored for work which shed new light 
on the nucleus of the atom and on the 
size and shape of protons and neutrons 
—two. basic atomic particles. 

Dr. Rudolf Moessbauer, the West 
German, won his award for discovering 
how radiation from the nucleus of the 
atom could be used to measure pre- 
cisely. 


MEDITERRANEAN ROUNDUP. 
Three nations at the eastern end of the 
Mediterranean Sea have recently held 
national elections. In Greece, the Na- 
tional Radical Union Party of pro- 
Western Premier Constantine Cara- 
manlis won a landslide victory. In 
Turkey, General Cemal Gursel, who 
headed a military government in the 
country for seventeen months, was 
chosen by the parliament to take over 
as president after elections in which no 
party won a majority. And in Israel, 
David Ben-Gurion—premier for eleven 
of his country’s thirteen years of inde- 
pendence—took over again after close 
elections had resulted in a three-month 
search for a coalition government. 


UPI 
U.S. and Soviet tanks recently faced 
each other at point-blank range for 
16 hours in divided city of Berlin, 
where Cold War tension simmers. 
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HE TEEN-AGE defendant sat in 

the witness chair. He had been 
charged with driving too fast in a 
school zone. But he pleaded “not 
guilty.” 

Defense attorney Stephen C. Kelly 
took the floor. He asked that the 
charge be read again by the judge. 

“Your honor,” he then said, “my 
client cannot possibly be guilty. He 
is charged with driving too fast in a 
school zone. But”—he paused—“the 
day the violation took place was a 
Saturday! There was no school that 
day.” 

The presiding judge and two asso- 
ciate judges conferred. They agreed 
—and the charge was dismissed. The 
youthful defendant shook his coun- 
sel’s hand happily. 

This scene took place recently in a 
Bartlesville, Oklahoma, courtroom. 
But not only the defendant was a 
teen-ager. So were the judges, the 
defense attorney, and other court of- 
ficials. For this was a case on the 
“docket” of the Bartlesville Youth 
Traffic Court. 

The Youth Court is no “mock” 
court. It was set up two years ago 
under a city ordinance. Twice a 
month it tries cases involving traffic 
violations by teen-agers. Usually 
there are from five to 15 cases to be 
heard. The seven officials of the court 
are students elected by classmates at 
College High School. 

Since its founding, the court has 
put a brake on youthful traffic viola- 
tions. The number of teen-age traffic 
offenders in the city has dropped five 
to 10 per cent. Few of the offenders 
are “repeaters.” 

Bartlesville teen-agers, says Col- 
lege High’s vice-principal Russell R. 
Lipe, show “a very healthy regard 
for the court.” Sometimes, in fact, 
says “judge” Patty MacSloan, a 
senior, they take it so seriously that 
they begin to “emote” like junior 
“Perry Masons.” The bench, says 
Patty, finds it “difficult to keep a 
straight face” on such occasions. 

Patty is one of the court’s three 
judges. Other officials are a prose- 
cuting attorney, defense attorney, 
clerk, and bailiff. They serve six- 
month terms. 

Violations referred to the court by 
the local police range from speeding, 
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JUDGMENT DAY: Their honors, judges Patty MacSloan (left), Jan LeMaster, and John 
Kirton, temper “‘mercy’’ with justice in Bartlesville, Okla., teen-age traffic court. 


“BRAKING” 
Traffic Violations 


A youth court in Bartlesville, Okla., tries teen-age traffic 
offenders to promote safety and better driving habits 


faulty mufflers, and reckless driving 
—the leading offenses—to riding three 
on a bike. (Youths charged with 
more serious offenses appear before 
regular courts. ) 


SENTENCED TO SAFETY 


Sentences passed by the court are 
of two types. One is compulsory at- 
tendance at traffic safety classes for 
a given number of sessions. These 
sessions are held on the students’ 
“free” Saturdays and are conducted 
by state highway patrolmen or local 
police. The other type of punishment 
consists of writing safety themes of 
varying lengths. The themes are 
graded by members of the high 
school English faculty. 

These penalties help make the 
Youth Court more effective, in the 
opinion of “defense attorney” Ste- 


phen C. Kelly, a senior. When stu- 
dents were tried in municipal courts 
and sentenced to pay fines, he ex- 
plained to World Week, the fines 
often were paid by the parents. Now 
the youth himself is “required to 
make a sacrifice,” Stephen empha- 
sized. 

Students serving on the Youth 
Court at times face ticklish prob- 
lems. Sometimes they must hear a 
case involving one of their close 
friends. “Over the months, however,” 
says “judge” Jan LeMaster, a senior, 
“we have established standard sen- 
tences for various offenses. In this 
way, we avoid partiality.” 

But there’s still another problem. 
“One thing we all think of,” says Jan, 
“is the day we might get a ticket. | 
think we all tend to be more careful 
since we've been on Youth Court.” 
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Rich in oil and other minerals, Algeria faces a bright 


O MATTER HOW DULL the 

movie he’s watching, a theatre- 
goer in Algeria’s capital city of Al- 
giers can’t walk out in the middle. 
The police won't let him. He just 
might have left a time bomb under 
his seat. 

If our Algerian friend dines at one 
of the city’s charming sidewalk cafes, 
his meal may be accompanied by 
the clatter of machine guns. And if 
he strolls through the twisting streets 
of the Arab quarter, he may find his 
way blocked by fences of barbed 
wire. 

Algiers today resembles an armed 
camp, for good reasons. For the past 
seven years, the beautiful North 
African land of Algeria has been torn 
by a bloody war between its French 
rulers and a group of rebels who 
claim to speak for Algeria’s native 
Moslem population. 

Although Algeria is now an in- 
tegral part of France, less than one 
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future—if it can turn its energies from war to peace 


tenth of its 10,890,000 people are 
Europeans (about half of them are 
of French descent, the rest mainly 
Spanish and Italian). 

The European settlers, or colons, 
own a third of Algeria’s farm land 
and hold most of the top posts in 
government and industry. Some of 
the colons’ families have lived in Al- 
geria for over a century. 


THE MOSLEM MAJORITY 


Berbers and Arabs make up the 
other nine tenths of Algeria’s popu- 
lation. The Berbers’ ancestors have 
lived in North Africa for thousands 
of years. In the mountains and des- 
erts of the interior live Berber tribes 
who still preserve their ancient lan- 
guage and customs. The people of 
the coastal cities are a mixture of 
Berbers and Arabs, and their every- 
day language is Arabic. 

Between the peoples of the coast 
and the interior, there are wide dif- 


ferences in custom. Many Arab 
women, for instance, never appear in 
public without veiling their faces. 
But among the Tuaregs, a fierce 
Berber tribe of the Sahara, the 
women never cover their faces—it is 
the men who wear veils! 

One thing that nearly all Berbers 
and Arabs hold in common is the 
religion of Islam. Every city has its 
mosques with tall, slender minarets 
from which the muezzins (criers) call 
the faithful to prayer. 

Moslem and European ways of life 
contrast sharply in Algiers (pop. 
800,000). Algiers is the home of the 
famous Casbah, or Arab quarter. 
Within one twentieth of a square 
mile live 50,000 Moslems. Though 
the ancient Casbah resembles the 
setting of an Arabian Nights movie, 
most houses boast TV antennas. 

A few blocks from the Casbah is 
Algiers’ business district, a Parisian 
blend of smart shops and tree-lined 
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boulevards. Sprouting up around the 
city are blocks of ultra-modern 
apartment buildings. 

Although Algeria is four times the 
area of France, most of its people 
live within a hundred miles of the 
Mediterranean Sea. Stretching along 
the coast is a fertile, well-watered 
plain embroidered with farms, vine- 
yards, and orchards. Wheat is the 
leading crop, but Algeria’s chief ex- 
ports are wine and citrus fruits. 

South of the coastal plain tower 
two parallel ranges of the Atlas 
Mountains, enclosing a high and dry 
plateau where sheep and goats are 
grazed. In the mountains are rich de- 
posits of iron ore and phosphate. 

The southernmost mountain range 
divides the coastal area from the two 
Saharan Departments, governed sep- 
arately from the rest of Algeria. 
Nearly 10 times as large as northern 
Algeria, the Saharan Departments 
contain only 590,000 people. 

As their name suggests, the Saha- 
ran Departments include a mam- 
moth chunk of the Sahara Desert— 
the largest and driest desert on earth. 
In parts of the Sahara, rainfalls may 
be 10 years apart. Temperatures may 


range from a chilly 40 degrees at 
night to a sizzling 120 the next day! 
For centuries, the only settlements 


it All Started With .. . 


The Fly Swatter 


the face with a fly swatter. 

There is a certain logic in this ab- 
surd proposal, because Algeria might 
not belong to France today 
weren't for a fly whisk. 


.in this stark and inhospitable land 


have been sleepy villages of mud 
huts near water holes, or oases. To- 
day, parts of the Sahara are under- 
going a dramatic face-lifting. 

For one thing, the emptiness of the 
Sahara makes it a logical place to 
test missiles and nuclear weapons. 
Last yeas France exploded its first 
atomic bomb near Reggan. 

But the Sahara has a more im- 
portant role to play, as a storehouse 
of valuable minerals. Recently French 
geologists discovered a million tons 
of manganese ore south of Colomb 
Bechar. Nearby they found an esti- 
mated two billion tons of iron ore. 


BLACK GOLD IN THE SAHARA 


Other findings have been even 
more spectacular. In 1956 huge oil 
deposits were uncovered at Hassi 
Messaoud and Edjeleh. These de- 
posits contain some 450,000,000 tons 
of petroleum. At Hassi R’Mel, ex- 
ploration teams have found deposits 
containing a staggering 35,000,000,- 
000,000 cubic feet of natural gas. 

These discoveries have sparked a 
“boom” in the Sahara. Only five years 
ago, jackals prowled the desert wastes 
around the oasis of Hassi Messaoud. 
Today Hassi Messaoud is a city of 
10,000 with two air-conditioned ho- 
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tels, a theatre, swimming pools—and 
a garden containing 500 especially 
imported birds. 

New pipelines connect the Saha- 
ran oil and gas deposits with sea- 
ports on the Mediterranean. The 
French government hopes that by 
1965 the Sahara will be producing a 
million barrels of oil a day—more 
than enough to meet France’s needs. 

The oil should be of even greater 
benefit to the Algerians. Oil revenues 
will help pay the cost of a 10-year 
plan for Algerian development un- 
veiled by French President de Gaulle 
at Constantine in 1958. 

The Constantine Plan aims to res- 
cue the Moslem population of Al- 
geria from its age-old poverty. If it 
succeeds, wages of Algerian workers 
will be raised to levels comparable 
to those in France. About 617,500 
acres of land will be distributed to 
Moslem farmers, New roads and fac- 
tories will be built. Housing and 
medical services will be provided 
for another million people. Many Al- 
gerian children will be enrolled in 
schools for the first time. 

Whether the plan succeeds, how- 
ever, will depend on efforts to settle 
the long war which is still sapping 
Algeria’s strength (see “Search for a 
Solution,” pp. 12, 14-15). 
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Search for a Solution 


After seven years of a hit-and-run war, 
France and Algeria are still seeking the elusive path to peace 


i ALGIERS a few weeks ago cars 
driven by Europeans sped down a 
broad avenue two and three abreast. 
The drivers beeped their horns to 
the five-beat rhythm of the French 
words—“Al-ge-rie fran-caise.” These 
words mean “A French Algeria.” 

In Paris—also a few weeks ago— 
thousands of Algerians living in the 
French capital rioted in the streets. 
As the mobs surged through parts of 
the capital, the air filled with shouts: 
“An Algerian Algeria.” 

For seven years Frenchmen and 
Algerians have fought a bitter war 
to decide which slogan shall prevail. 
On one side is a 20,000-man Algerian 
Moslem rebel army. These rebels, sup- 
ported by many Algerian civilians, 
say they will settle for nothing less 
than independence. 

On the other side are 500,000 
French soldiers. Their orders are to 
snuff out the revolution. Nearly all 
the 1,200,000 Europeans living in Al- 
geria fiercely support this goal. 


A WAR WITHOUT BATTLES 


The conflict has been called “The 
dirtiest struggle in history.” It is a 
war that has never had a full-scale 
battle, but is fought from ambush to 
ambush and raid to raid. 

The war is a grenade tossed into 
a crowded cafe by an Algerian ter- 
rorist. The war is a French patrol 
flushing a single rebel from a moun- 
tain hideout. The war is a European 
farmer who dares not work his fields 
without a rifle by his side. 

So far this war has cost the lives 
of an estimated 350,000 Moslem Al- 
gerians and about 15,000 French sol- 
diers and civilians. 

For seven long years neither side 
has been able to gain the upper 
hand. But the struggle goes on. The 
death toll mounts. And so does the 
bitterness of both the Europeans and 
the Algerians. 

Being a battleground is no new 
experience for Algeria. The first to 
invade Algeria’s Mediterranean Sea 
coast were the seafaring Phoeni- 


cians, About 1200 B.C. they set up 
a string of trading posts there. One 
of the cities they founded was Carth- 
age, in what is now Tunisia. 

Nearly 1,000 years later the Ro- 
mans came along, leveled Carthage, 
and seized the North African coast. 
The ruins of Roman-built roads are 
still visible. 

Roman power, however, proved 
less durable than Roman roads. In 
the fifth century A.D., a nomadic 
tribe from Europe, known as the 
Vandals, swept over the area. So 
destructive and cruel were the Van- 
dals that their name came to ap- 
ply to any person who destroys sense- 
lessly. 

The next wave of conquerors were 
the Moslem Arabs in the seventh 
century. Sweeping through North 
Africa, they forced the native Berber 
tribesmen to adopt the Moslem re- 
ligion and the Arabic language. 

Some of the Berbers turned to the 
sea or to piracy for a livelihood. At 
one time, Berber power stretched 
through neighboring Morocco and 
into Spain. But in the early 1500's, 
Spain turned the tables and won a 
foothold in Algeria. 

The Berbers appealed to the Turks 
for aid against Spain. The call was 
answered by the fierce pirate broth- 
ers Barbarossa. After ousting the 
Spanish, they formed a marauding 
band known as the Barbary Pirates. 

For 300 years the corsairs of the 
Barbary Coast (as the North African 
shore was known) roamed and ruled 
the Mediterranean Sea. Many na- 
tions tried to subdue the pirates, 
though none had much luck. Then, 
in 1815, a U. S. fleet led by naval 


officer Stephen Decatur sailed to 
the Barbary Coast and forced the 
pirates to stop attacking U. S. ships. 

In 1830, so the story goes, the dey 
(Turkish .governor) of Algeria 
flicked a French diplomat with a 
fly swatter-during a quarrel. 

The French answered this undip- 
lomatic slap by seizing Algiers and 
other towns along the coast. By 1848 
the coastal regions were absorbed 
into France. Algeria is still consid- 
ered a part of metropolitan France. 

With the native tribes under con- 
trol, European settlers began to cross 
the Mediterranean Sea to live in 
Algeria. As the colonists sank roots 
in North Africa, they- built hospitals, 
schools, and factories. 

Throughout the early years of 
French rule, however, native Al- 
gerians enjoyed few or no political 
rights. The natives were also at the 
bottom of the economic ladder, with 
Europeans dominating almost all 
business, agriculture, and industry. 


RIOTS IN ALGERIA 

The combination of political im- 
potence and economic poverty led 
to an explosion in Algeria after 
World War II. Moslems lashed out 
in savage riots as they demanded 
more rights. 

In 1947 the French granted full 
French citizenship to all Algerian 
Moslems. The Moslems also won the 
right to send a number of their own 
deputies to the French Parliament in 
Paris. In addition, Moslems were 
elected for the first time to an Al- 
gerian Assembly. But many Moslem 
officials were derided as beni-oui- 
ouis—“yes men” for the French. 

Unrest continued to simmer in the 
1950's. Finally, in 1954, Moslem dis- 
content flamed into open revolt. The 
rebels, headed by the Front de Lib- 
eration National (FLN) had one 
goal: Algerian independence. 

Most Europeans in Algeria had 
one goal, too—to crush the rebellion. 
The Europeans feared Algerian in- 

(Continued on page 14) 
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French Embassy Press and Information Division 

TOUCH OF FRANCE: Cafes, cars, and architecture im- 
pose the “face” of a European city on parts of Algiers. 


jormation Division 
CORNER OF THE CASBAH: Built in 16th century as 
a fortress, the Casbah is Algiers’ Moslem quarter. 
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Where the Occident 
and the Orient Meet 


(and Sometimes Clash) 


Three Lions Pictorial Parade 
WEIGHING THE WHEAT: Many Moslems work as farm- LAND IN TURMOIL: Wild melees reflect tense times as Evro- 
ers on land owned by European residents of Algeria. peans (and Moslems) battle fiercely and frequently in Algeria. 





Search for a Solution 
(Continued from page 12) 


dependence would menace their 
business, homes, and future. 

The revolt spread into a brutal, 
ugly conflict. Time and again both 
sides were accused of atrocities. A 
succession of ineffectual French gov- 
ernments tried to bring the revolt un- 
der control—but failed [see Unit on 
France, Oct. 18 issue). 

In May 1958 French officers in 
Algeria, fearing the government in 
Paris would give in to rebel de- 
mands, led an uprising. “De Gaulle 
to power,” chanted European crowds 
in Algeria. 

Aloof and austere, French General 
Charles de Gaulle stepped out of a 
dozen years of semi-retirement. He 
alone, believed many, had the popu- 
lar backing and strength to save 
France from political chaos and to 
end the Algerian agony. 

“I am opening the door to recon- 
ciliation [with the rebels],” said De 
Gaulle a few weeks after taking pow- 
er. Later in the year he outlined a 
plan to bring vast political, social, 
and economic reforms to Algeria. 

The French stepped up a school- 
building program for native chil- 
dren. They distributed food supplies 
among poor villagers. They started 
many new public works projects. At 
the same time the French army con- 
tinued its search for rebels. 

In May 1959 De Gaulle offered 
Algerians the chance to decide their 
own future—if they would first agree 
to a cease-fire. After a cooling off 
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period, said De Gaulle, Algerians 
could vote on one of three choices: 
(a) Complete independence and, 
with it, an end to economic aid from 
France; (b) Self-government and 
close economic ties to France; or 
(c) Union with France. 

But the rebels refused these terms. 
They wanted to discuss Algeria’s po- 
litical future immediately, not have 
it decided later. 

Though scorned by the rebels, De 
Gaulle’s offer alarmed and enraged 
many Europeans in Algeria. They 
feared his words signaled an. inde- 
pendent Algeria some day. In Janu- 
ary 1960 this fear triggered a second 
uprising in Algeria. 


DE GAULLE DEFIED 

The Europeans set up barricades 
in the streets of the large cities and 
defied French police. Many thought 
this uprising would topple De Gaulle 
from power. But De Gaulle stood 
firm. He ordered the French army 
to break up the defiant crowds. 

Early this year French voters over- 
whelmingly endorsed De Gaulle’s 
plan to give Algeria self-determina- 
tion. Yet, the war ground on. 

This spring another uprising con- 
vulsed Algeria. Units of the French 
army, led by generals opposed to De 
Gaulle’s Algerian policy, rose against 
him. As they did, Europeans took to 
the streets, shouting De Gaulle’s 
name. But this time they were chant- 
ing “De Gaulle to the gallows.” 

Once again, General De Gaulle 
stood firm. “The state is flouted, the 
nation defied . . . French men and 
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MEETING THE PRESS: France’s delegate-general in Algeria, Jean Morin (center), 
briefs reporters on the latest developments in the French-rebel cease-fire efforts. 
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women,” pleaded De Gaulle, “help 
me!” And they did, with floods of 
telegrams and letters supporting him. 

This show of support for De 
Gaulle took the heart out of the up- 
rising in Algeria. The leaders of the 
uprising were caught or gave them- 
selves up. Later they were tried and 
sentenced to prison. 

This summer peace talks between 
the French and Algerians finally got 
under way. But the talks soon sput- 
tered to a halt over the timing of a 
cease-fire. 

With the talks stalemated, the reb- 
el Algerians grew impatient. They 
replaced the politically moderate 
premier of their provisional (tempo- 
rary ) government with a tough revo- 
lutionary, Benyoussef Ben Khedda. 

One way or another, a climax is 
nearing, say observers. Only last 
month Europeans went on a ramp- 
age in several Algerian cities. And 
in Paris, Algerian mobs went on 
their own rampage. 

But there has been a new note of 
hope, too. Three weeks ago Ben 
Khedda proposed new negotiations 
on “the date of a proclamation of 
independence” for Algeria. He also 
suggested a simultaneous cease-fire 
agreement coupled with guarantees 
for the Europeans-living in Algeria. 

French sources said Ben Khedda’s 
statement was encouraging in tone, 
but unacceptable in detail. Mean- 
while, the war went on. 

When and how, Algerians and 
Frenchmen are asking, will it all 
endP 
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Moslem (p. 11)—A believer in Islam, 
a religion practiced by nearly 500,000,- 
000 people in Northern Africa, the 
Middle East, Pakistan, Indonesia, and 
Southeastern Europe. Islam was found- 
ed by Mohammed in 622 A.D. 

Front de Liberation National (p. 12) 
~The National Liberation Front, a 
group spearheading the Algerian re- 
bellion. It has a temporary government 
in Tunisia and has won diplomatic rec- 
ognition from 23 nations, most of them 
in Africa. 


Algeria (p. 11)—al-JEER-ih-uh. 

Algiers (p. 12)—al-JEERZ. 

Phoenician (p. 12)—fe-NISH-an. 

Maghreb (p. 15)—MUH-grib. 

Benyoussef Ben Khedda (p. 15)—ben- 
YOU-sef ben KAY-da. 
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Islands of the West 
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The Maghreb 


“"POGETHERNESS” is a fairly 

new word in the English lan- 
guage. But as far as the North 
African lands of Tunisia, Algeria, 
and Morocco are concerned, it’s a 
concept—and a dream—that dates 
back for centuries. 

The three lands are isolated in 
the east and south by the trackless 
wasteland of the Sahara Desert. 
On the west lies the Atlantic 
Ocean. But toward the north, only 
the waters of the Mediterranean 
Sea separate them from the influ- 
ence of Western Europe. 

Thus it was that a 14th-century 
Arab historian and _ philosopher, 
Ibn Khaldun, called the region 
Djezirat al Maghreb—islands of 
the west. 

Then inhabited by various Ber- 
ber tribes, these “islands” were 
closely linked by culture, tradi- 
tion, and institutions. Visionary 
leaders in the area looked at the 
eventual union of the lands of the 
Maghreb (meaning West). 

As far back as the second cen- 
tury B.C. there had been efforts 
to achieve this unity. But not un- 
til the 1100’s was the region 
brought together under one gov- 
ernment. And even that unity 
knew only a brief existence. 

In the centuries that followed, 
the Maghreb was splintered by 
warring tribes and by Portuguese 
and Spanish invaders. Only in the 
19th century, when France forged 
into most of North Africa, did 
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some semblance of unity come to 
the lands of the Maghreb. 
Ironically, however, it was ? 
France and European culture— } 
not North African and Arab cul- | 
ture—which supplied the thrust 
toward togetherness. Educated 
natives of the region often spoke 
French better than their mothe: 
tongue. Many of them married } 
French women and sent their { 
children to French schools. The } 
French-educated North Africans } 
read French books and papers— { 
and soaked up French ideas of 
“liberty, equality, and fraternity.” 


BREAKING THEIR BONDS 

These ideas sped the Maghreb 
toward revolutionary times after ¢ 
World War II ended in 1945. An 
Algerian revolt against France 
broke out in 1954 and is still go- 
ing on. Tunisia and Morocco won 
their independence in 1956. 

The time is ripe, many leaders 
of the Maghreb countries believe, 
for another union of the islands of 
the west. President Habib Bour- 
guiba of Tunisia is one of North 
Africa’s most outspoken advocates 
of such a union. 

The Arab Maghreb, said a Mo- 
roccan diplomat recently, would 
“form a new regional entity which 
would fulfill the aspirations of the 
peoples of North Africa . . .” 

Maghreb union may eventually 
be a North African dream trans- 
lated into reality. 
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A Workbook Page for the Unit on Algeria 








Alexander in The Philadelphia Evening Bulletin 


1. CARTOON INTERPRETATION 


Fill in the information, based on the cartoon and 
what you read in the Unit: 


1. Who is “De Gaulle”? 
2. Who are the “rebels” to which the cartoon refers? 








3. Why are the rebels dissatisfied with De Gaulle’s 


policies toward Algeria? 
4. Why are the French Algerians dissatisfied with De 








Gaulle’s policies? 





5. Since both French Algerians and rebel sympa- 
thizers oppose De Gaulle, does this mean they are allies? 





ll. WHAT DID YOU READ? 
Fill in the information: 
1. Most of southern Algeria is covered with (moun- 


tains? desert? fertile farm land?) 
2. The majority of Berbers and Arabs practice what 





religion? 
8. Name three important mineral resources discov- 


ered in the Sahara Desert recently. 








COMMUNISM’S TERRITORIAL GAINS — FROM 1917 to 1961 


4. What body of water washes Algeria's northern 


coast? a . " 





5. Algeria’s capital city is 





6. True or false? Algeria’s Moslems outnumber its 


Europeans by about nine to one. ——____ 
7. The Mountains divide northern Algeria 


from the Saharan Departments. 





8. Algeria’s chief exports are and 


9. Algeria was invaded in the 5th century A.D. by 





the , who gave their name to 
any persons who destroy senselessly. 


10. How did Stephen Decatur enter Algerian history? 





11. True or false? Algeria is considered by the French 


government as a part of metropolitan France. —_____ 


12. Who are the colons? 
13. What did the French government do for Algerian 





Moslems in 1947? 








14. What is the goal of the FLN? 
15. Who is Benyoussef Ben Khedda? 








il, PUT ON YOUR THINKING CAPS 


1. De Gaulle once said, “France may have found a 
new destiny in the Sahara.” From what you know of the 
Sahara’s resources, what do you think De Gaulle meant? 











2. Describe the three choices which De Gaulle of- 


fered the Algerians. 











If it is desired to use this workbook page for a seored quiz, 
the following scoring is suggested: 5 points for each item in 
Questions I and II. Total, 100. 
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ating in ways that are very different from ours. It is today ; ainst its will—under the Communist 
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MONGOLIAN 
PEOPLE'S REPUBLIC 


COLOR KEY: Solid red shows area under communism in 1917 (Soviet Russia). Lighter red shows area acquired by Communists 


(Soviet Russia and China) since that time. Yugoslavia (vertical red lines) is Communist-ruled, but pursues independent policy. 


Why Study 


No. | 


COMMUNISM ? 


First in a series of 15 articles 


on communism— 


its history, philosophy, 


aims and purposes, 
methods of operation, 
its world-wide propaganda 


and subversive activities. 


What YOU Should Know 
about Communism—And Why 


OMMUNISM is more than a theory. It is a fighting 

force. Your present and your future are deeply affected 
by it. Americans pay billions of dollars in taxes every year, 
60 per cent of which goes to support immense armaments. 
These weapons are needed to protect us from the threat of 
Communist domination. Expansion of our armed forces has 
caused the first peacetime draft in the history of our coun- 
try, calling hundreds of thousands of young Americans into 
the services. 

These conditions will continue as long as the cold war— 
the conflict between the free world and the Communist 
world—lasts. 

This conflict involves you, and affects your everyday life. 
For these reasons you owe it to yourself to learn all you can 
about communism. If you do—and a careful reading of this 
series of articles will give you a good start—you will be 
helping to safeguard your freedom, the freedom of our 
nation, and of others that comprise the community of free 
nations of the world. 

The greatest center of Communist power is Soviet Russia, 
or the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. Russia was the 
first country to be taken over by the Communists (November 
7, 1917). It has developed a strong economic system, oper- 
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ating in ways that are very different from ours, It is today 
the most active of the Communist states in spreading its 
system throughout the world; and in the last 10 years has 
had a military might second only to that of the United 
States. Many authorities believe it is a very close second; 
in some respects it may be stronger. 

Chis series of articles will not be confined to communism 
in the Soviet Union. There is another giant Communist 
power—China, the China of Mao Tse-tung. To Communist 
China and its satellites—-top man of a ruling clique. Later, 
you will see how communism operates in both of these big 
nations, and in much smaller—but independent—Yugoslavia. 
You wil] reflect on its influence elsewhere in the world. You 
will follow the course of Communist conquest of independ- 
ent nations like Czechoslovakia and Poland, Hungary and 
Rumania, North Korea, North Viet Nam, and Tibet. 

Free people everywhere must be alert to the dangers of 
ommunism and be prepared to combat it intelligently 
vithout quaking in fear of it. Too much fear makes it hard 
for people to think clearly and act firmly. If we act out of 
fear and ignorance, we could make dangerous piecemeal 
surrenders, or act rashly and perhaps end up using commu- 


nism’s own tactics. 


FAITH IN DEMOCRACY 


We believe that your faith in American democracy, your 
wwareness of our country’s strength both at home and 
abroad, in cooperation with loyal allies, and your knowledge 
of communism’s history, aims, and methods, will be your 
bulwark against unreasoning fear. Your greatest source of 
security lies in the deeply held faith of Americans—faith that 
whatever is good in our way of life can become better; faith 
that our democratic society cannot be displaced by Commu- 
nist dictatorship if we practice the principles of freedom set 
forth in our Constitution and in the law of the land, and 
wre courageous in meeting the Communist challenge at 
home and abroad, 

What has the Soviet Union been doing that makes it a 
threat to the United States and to all non-Communist na- 


tions? Alreadv nearly a third of the human race has been 
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brought—against its will—under the Communist yoke. By 
word and action, Soviet leaders have made clear their 
determination to destroy our own kind of society and to 
put Communists in charge of all governments everywhere. 
Would they start a war to do this? Soviet Premier Nikita 
Khrushchev boasts of the destructive power at his command. 
He has told leaders of non-Communist nations how cities 
like Rome, Athens, and London could be reduced to ashes 
by his atomic missiles. These three nations are among our 
allies in the “cold war.” 

If the Soviet Union should attack us or one of our allies, 
our Government would retaliate. Many people wonder if 
Khrushchev is convinced of our resolve to fight if attacked. 
If he is not convinced, he might order an attack on the 
mistaken notion that our Government considered the imme- 
diate issue not worth fighting for. But President Kennedy 
has made our position clear: We will retaliate. This is the 
deterrent that has thus far held back Khrushchev from 
seizing West Berlin and other areas he would like to have 
in Communist hands. 

Khrushchev and his aides are more than power-mad dic- 
tators. They are also true believers in the Communist faith. 
They are so dedicated to this faith that they are not content 
with developing a Communist system at home, but are 
spending huge sums of money to spread their system through- 
out the world. Along with propaganda, they wave their 
rockets and flex their atomic muscles to frighten nations to 
vield to them without fighting. These military threats are 
supplemented by other threats. When Khrushchev was asked 
by reporters during his visit to the U. S. last year what he 
meant when he said, “We'll bury you,” he replied he did 
not mean burial under bombs, but burial by political and 
economic victory. He says that the Soviet Union, in time, 
will out-produce us in all kinds of goods and will thus be- 
come a shining example of the success of communism. The 
propaganda effect of this will be tremendous and nation 
after nation, he thinks, will be converted to communism. 
Khrushchev may also have in mind a political and social 
victory for communism, resulting from crises arising out of 
internal political convulsions or rifts among our allies. »& 


Picture Highlights in the History of Communism 


sa 2 : 


United Press International 

2 PARLIAMENT AROUSED: Duma (legislature) early in 1917 attacks auto- 
cratic injustices and requests a cabinet in which the people could 
have confidence. Czar refuses, Duma demands that he abdicate. 


Free Lance Photographers Guild, Ine. 
WORLD WAR |: German victory continues while capture 
of war-weary Russian troops adds to general demoraliza- 
tion and unrest in Russia. Bread riots become frequent. 





LAST OF THE CZARS: Czar (in photo 
with family) rejects appeals for reform. 
Forced to abdicate March 15, 1917. 
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In the meantime, Khrushchev is not just sitting back and 
waiting for the example of Soviet progress to take effect. 
He is, like Lenin and Stalin before him, working to promote 
communism on other nations. Everywhere, especially in the 
underdeveloped nations of Asia, Africa, and South America, 
Soviet agents and local Communists are spreading their 
propaganda, stirring people to put Communists in the seats 
of government. Since 1949, the Soviet policy has been to 
support independence movements in many areas of the 
world, trying to capitalize on the anti-colonial feelings of 
the people. The Soviet leaders hope, thus, to win newly 
developing nations to their side in the “cold war.” 


PROMISES VS. PERFORMANCE 


The promises of communism are a far cry from its per- 
formance. These articles will enumerate the promises and 
describe the extent to which they have been met. The world 
knows something of the Soviet Union’s great strides in 
science and space travel. A totalitarian Communist govern- 
ment requires that all scientific work jibe with the gov- 
ernment’s ideas and philosophies. 

There is one achievement the Soviet Union does not boast 
of: the achievement of keeping its 218,000,000 people from 
knowing the truth about life in the free world. It does not 
allow freedom of the press, the air, or speech. By a tight 
control of newspapers and magazines, books, radio, and 
television, the Soviet dictatorship conceals or distorts news 
of progress and achievements in the U. S. and elsewhere. 
When it can publish news about unemployment, crime, 
racial conflicts, and other events that put the U. S. and 
other free world nations in a bad light, the Soviet govern- 
ment gives it a big play in the press and over the air, usually 
exaggerating the facts and the problems and ignoring our 
efforts to correct our shortcomings. Only news that suits the 
Communist purpose is told to the people of the U.S.S.R. 
and its satellites. The Soviet governinent tries to stop news 
from reaching the people by radio from West Germany and 
other free nations of Europe. This is done by Soviet jamming 
of the air waves with radio signals. Even so, some of the 
programs from the West get through. 

Why study communism? So that you, an intelligent mem- 
ber of this free society, can think and act with the confidence 
and authority that comes with knowledge. 


Brown Brothers 


ENTER LENIN: Turning point in revolu- 
tion is his arrival in Russia from exile, 
in April, 1917, to lead Bolshevik party. 


The menace of communism to freedom is not something 
new in your life. From the time 44 years ago when the 
Bolsheviks (Communists), under the leadership of Nikolai 
Lenin, overthrew the first Russian democratic government 
then only eight months old, and set up a Communist dic- 
tatorship, strong voices from the democracies have warned 
the world of the danger. One of the most eloquent in alert- 
ing people to the threat of communism is Winston Churchill, 
Prime Minister of Britain during World War II. He set down 
these seven tests of man’s freedom under government: 

1. Is there the right to free expression of opinion and of 
opposition and criticism of the government of the day? 

2. Have the people the right to turn out a government of 
which they disapprove, and are constitutional means pro- 
vided by which they can make their will apparent? 

8. Are there courts of justice free from violence by the 
Executive and free of all threats of mob violence and all 
association with any particular political party? 

4. Will these courts administer open and well-established 
laws which are associated in the human mind with the 
broad principles of decency and justice? 

5. Will there be fair play for poor as well as for rich, 
for private persons as well as for government officials? 

6. Will the rights of the individual, subject to his duties 
to the state, be maintained and asserted and exalted? 

7. Is the ordinary citizen, earning a living by daily toil 
and striving to bring up his family, free from the fear that 
some grim police organization under the control of a single 
political party will tap him on the shoulder and pack him 
off without fair trial to bondage or ill-treatment? 

In other words, the chief tests of freedom are not who 
produces what in greater quantities—after all, slaves can 
sometimes under the lash of hunger and punishment out- 
produce free men—but whether men and women have the 
power and right to think, speak, act, and work freely. 

To these tests of freedom the American answer would be 
a ringing yes. All of us would honestly admit our imper- 
fections, but we can justly claim that we are moving for- 
ward in the direction of human rights for all the people. 
Future articles in this series will give evidence of the Soviet 
Union’s denial of the freedoms and rights we must ever be 
on the alert to defend and protect. 

NEXT ARTICLE: The Communist System. 


The Bettmann Ambtve 

5 DEMOCRATIC LEADER: Alexander Ker- 
ensky (in car) is named premier of 
free government on July 25, 1917. 


Brown Brothers 


Save this picture series for a record of historic highlights of communism. . . To be contin ed 
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Auk Gay Head 


Q. I used to go 
out with Terry un- 
til Vic asked me out. 
Now Terry, whom 
1 like, barely speaks 
to me. Whenever 
I'm with my girl 
friends, and he’s 
around, he flirts 
with them. Do you 
think I'm right in 
leaving when this 
happens? 


Gay Head 


A. It's no fun staying out a scene 
that hurts. Besides, you may feel that 
by marching away from Terry-in-action 
you are showing him that you can 
walk right out of his life without blink- 
ing an eyelash. 

Company halt! Terry may be jealous 
of Vic and is trying to “pay you back.” 
By beating a hasty retreat, you may 
actually betray how much you care. 

On the other hand, Terry may not be 
“flirting.” Perhaps he is merely being 
friendly to everybody or is trying to 
impress you with his popularity. By 
flouncing off, you may leave an impres- 
sion of being a snob. 

About face! Try defending your posi- 
tion. When Terry appears, continue act- 
ing as you did before his appearance. In 
this way, neither of you is likely to get 
hurt. 

Of course, if his conduct is too much 
to take, you have every right to leave. 
You may discover that you prefer the 
tactics of Vic. 


. Is it proper to kiss a girl good 
night on the first or second date? 


A. You escort Bonnie to her front 
door, and you wonder: Does she expect 
me to kiss her? Is she the kind of girl 
who kisses any boy at any time? Will 
she think I’m a wolf? 

Such questions race through your 
mind because you don’t know Bonnie 
very well. The first few dates are for 
making her acquaintance. If you be- 
come fond of each other, then a good- 
night kiss is a natural and tender way 
of expressing your affection. 

Most high school students feel that a 
good-night kiss should mean more than 
just “good night.” Unfortunately, some 
boys and girls go through the motions 
of kissing good night just because they 
think the other person expects it. More 
unfortunately, they are sometimes con- 
sidered “fast” or “easy,” as a result. 

A kiss is a special thing. Don’t pass 
it out according to the number of the 
date. Keep it for special people. 





SCHOLASTIC-ANSCO 
PHOTOGRAPHY AWARDS 


© 171 Cash and Merchandise Awards 

O New York Institute of Photography Scholarship Award 
O National Schoo! Awards 

O Regional Achievement Keys and Certificates 


Regional deadlines for Scholastic-Ansco Photography Awards 
are late January and early February. Send for free Booklet today. 





SCHOLASTIC-ANSCO PHOTOGRAPHY AWARDS 
33 West 42nd Street, New York 36, New York 


Please rush the 1962 SCHOLASTIC-ANSCO PHOTOGRAPHY AWARDS rules bookiet. 





Name. 





Address 
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The Living Ends 


GARY COLLINS, Maryland 


OACHES dream all the time about 

players like Gary Collins—ends who 

can do everything. Gary's coach, Tom 

Nugent, describes him in just eight sim- 

ple words: “He is in a class all by him- 
self.” 

Sure he’s laying it on a bit. But make 
no mistake about it: Gary is a lot of 
football player. How many ends do you 
find who are 6-3, weigh 210 pounds, 
and can block like a moving van, tackle 
like a starved tiger, and catch passes 
like a Willie Mays? 

One thing Gary doesn’t do well, how- 
cver, is tackle punt receivers. He doesn’t 
do it well because he’s the punter! As a 
sophomore he punted 32 times and 
averaged 39.4 yards. As a junior, he 
kicked 33 times and averaged 35 yards. 

Like most great pass receivers, Gary 
is always dogged by two defensive men. 
Yet as Dick Voris, Green Bay Packers’ 
scout, puts it, “Collins has an uncanny 
ability to catch a ball in the middle of a 
crowd. He’s always coming up with the 
big play that so often spells the differ- 
ence between winning and losing.” 


In his first year, Gary caught 14 passes 
for 350 yards and four touchdowns. 
Last season he nabbed 30 for 404 yards 
and another four touchdowns. This year 
he has been a marked man. So, against 
Southern Methodist, he simply was used 
as a “decoy.” He kept taking two and 
sometimes three men all over the field, 
leaving the receiving alleys open for 
his teammates. Maryland won, 14-6. 

Against Clemson the following week, 
Gary stopped playing decoy and nabbed 
four passes for 57 yards. He also un- 
loaded against Syracuse in the third 
game. He caught a touchdown pass in 
the first period, then made a spectacu- 
lar catch in the last period to give 
Maryland a great upset victory, 22-21. 

A former star at Williamstown (Pa.) 
High School, Gary has already broken 
three Maryland records—most passes 
caught, most touchdown passes caught, 
and most yards gained by passes. And 
before the season ends, he'll probably 
also break the Atlantic Conference rec- 
ord in these three departments. 

The pros are eagerly awaiting him. 
He can make it as an offensive end, a 
kicker, or a defensive halfback. 


BILL MILLER, Miami 


OWN among the sheltering palms, all 

the football fans are raving about 
Bill Miller.. Nobody in the land can go 
out and catch ‘em the way this 6-foot, 
192-pound end can. 

Whippet-fast, tricky as a cardsharp, 
and sure-handed as a bank teller, Bill 
is the first Miami player to make All- 
American as a junior. As a soph, the 
blond ball-hawk snared 33 passes (fifth 
best mark in the U. S.) for 395 yards 
and one touchdown. Last year he 
jumped to All-American rating with 
26 catches for 413 yards and five touch- 
downs. 

He was always in somebody’s hair 
with his great hands and faking ability. 
He snagged six passes against Florida 
State . . . scored his team’s only td 
against Pitt .. . set up a td on Auburn’s 
4-yard line with a 43-yard pass play 

. . grabbed a pass and ran 45 yards 
for a td against Boston College . . . set 
up two td's against Notre Dame. 

This season he’s greater than ever. In 
Miami's first five games he caught 20 
passes for 376 yards (tops in the land) 
and two touchdowns. 

Like the other “living end,” Gary 
Collins, Bill is a Pennsylvanian. At Mc- 
Keesport High he played both quarter- 
back and end, lettering three times in 
football and twice each in baseball and 
track. Also like Gary, Bill has already 
broken the school record for most 
passes caught, most touchdown passes 
caught, and most yards gained by passes. 

Though he hasn’t the all-around abil- 
ity of Collins, he’s such a dangerous 
threat at the receiving end of a pass 
that he appears to be a cinch to repeat 
as All-American. 

—HERMAN L. Mastin, Sports Editor 
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WANTED 


Prize-Winning Letters 


for 


WORLD WEEK’S 
“Hall of Fame Contest” 


ERE’S your chance to 
nominate YOUR candi- 
date for the Hall of Fame for 
Great Americans. And you may 
win a cash prize! 

Just send us a letter (of 200 
words or less) telling us in your 
own words who. YOU think 
should be in the Hall of Fame 
and the reasons for your choice. 
You may select any Great 
4merican—man or woman, na- 
tive-born or naturalized. There 
are only two qualifications: (1) 
your candidate must have been 
dead for 25 years or more, and 

2) he or she must not be one 
of the 89 Great Americans al- 
ready elected to the Hall of 
Fame (see listing in any stand- 
ard almanac). 

The best letters will be pub- 
lished in Say What You Please, 
our Letters to the Editor col- 
umn. World Week will send a 
$5 cash award to the writers of 
the winning letters. 

This contest is open to all 
students in Grades 7 through 
12 in any public, private, or 
parochial school in the United 
States and its possessions. Be 
sure to include your name and 
home address and the name of 
your school. Address all letters 
to: Editor, World Week, 33 
West 42nd St., New York 36, 
New York. 
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COMING NOVEMBER 30 ON THE HALLMARK HALL OF FAME 


The top young American actress 
and England’s top young actor 
in one of Broadway’s finest plays 


MISS JULIE HARRIS and JAMES DONALD in 


VICTORIA REGINA 


Also starring Felix Aylmer, Pamela Brown, Isabel 
Jeans, Barry Jones, Basil Rathbone, Inga Swenson 
Produced and directed by GEORGESCHAEFER 


The tender love story of a great queen 
who reigned for over sixty years and 
gave her name to an entire age in history! 





pa fone 


9:30-11:00 P.M. 
EST and PST 
8:30-10:00 P.M. 
CST 7:30-9:00 
P.M. MST 








N THE HISTORY of American litera- 
ture, James Russell Lowell holds a 

unique place. Many critics consider him 
this country’s first professional man of 
letters. By turns a poet, essayist, critic, 
and editor, Lowell devoted his life to 
writing. 

Yet James Russell Lowell might never 
have been a writer if his minister father 
had had his way. He once extracted a 
promise from James to give up the “idle- 
ness” of writing and devote himself to 
law. Countering his father’s disapproval, 
however, was the encouragement he re- 
ceived from his Irish mother. At an 
early age she instilled in him a love of 
ballads and folk songs. When he was in 
his teens, James dedicated one of his 
poems to her as “the patron and en- 
courager of my youthful Muse.” 

om Russell Lowell was born on 
February 22, 1819, at Elmwood, the 
family’s colonial mansion in Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. He was the youngest of 
five children. After studying at a private 
school, James entered Harvard at 15. 


AVID READER 


Though not given to disciplined study, 
he spent many hours in the library 
reading whatever struck his fancy. He 
said this browsing “added the stolen 
sweetness of truancy to that of study.” 

At Harvard, James was chosen class 
poet. In his graduation poem, he made 
light of many causes of the day, decry- 
ing, for example, “those who roar and 
rave/O’er the exaggerated tortures of 
the slave.” But abolition of slavery was 
one of the causés that soon enlisted his 
sympathies. i 

After receiving his degree, Lowell 
spent several years “finding himself.” 
He studied law—at his father’s urging— 
and even opened a law office. But in- 
stead of courting clients, he courted 
editors and began to write for several 
magazines. When he met beautiful Maria 





White, also a poet, he firmly decided to 
make writing his career. He also be- 
came keenly interested in Maria’s causes 
—among them the anti-slavery move- 
ment. 

Shortly after their engagement, Lo- 
well published his first book of poetry 
and, the week before they married in 
1845, his volume of literary criticism 
appeared. He also tried his hand as the 
editor of his own magazine, The Pioneer. 
Though it failed after three issues, the 





J 
“No power can die that ever wrought 
for Truth; 
Thereby a law of nature it became 
And lives unwithered in its blithesome 
youth 
When he who calls it forth is but 


a name.’ 
—James Russell Lowell, 1819-1891 


Elected to the Hall of Fame for 
Great Americans in 1905 by 59 votes. 
Tablet unveiled in 1907. Sculpture by 
Allan Clark. 











magazine had contained contributions 
from such soon-to-be-famous writers as 
Poe, Hawthorne, and Elizabeth Barrett. 

In the year 1848 Lowell reached the 
zenith of his creative career. That year 
saw the publication of four of his works: 
Poems by James Russell Lowell, Second 
Series; A Fable for Critics, a witty poetic 
satire on American authors; The Biglow 
Papers, a series of political satires 
written in New England dialect; and 
The Vision of Sir Launfal, one of his 
most popular poems. By the time he 
was 30, Lowell had established his rep- 
utation in the four fields of writing for 
which he is best known—poetry, essays, 
criticism, and editing. 

But for all his professional success, 
Lowell’s personal life was marked by 
tragedy. Through the years the health 


of his young wife was shaken as three 


YOU Can Win a Cash Prize in World Week's 
“Hall of Fame Contest.” For details see page 23. 


WORLD WEEK 


of their four children died in infancy. 
The grief-stricken Mrs. Lowell died in 
1853. 

The following year Lowell began a 
new phase of his career when he was 
offered a professorship in modern litera- 
ture at Harvard. Before assuming the 
post, he spent a year studying in Eu- 
rope, leaving his little daughter Martha 
with her teacher, Frances Dunlap. When 
he returned from Europe he married 
Miss Dunlap. 


POPULAR PROFESSOR 


Lowell was a popular professor for 
20 years, known for his informal and 
stimulating lectures. At the same time 
he helped found the Atlantic Monthly 
and served as its editor for five years. 
This magazine published the works of 
an outstanding group of Boston writers 
—among them Holmes, Emerson, and 
Whittier. 

Following the Civil War, Harvard 
University erected a hall in the memory 
of the nearly 100 graduates who died in 
the fighting. At its dedication, Lowell 
delivered a poem, The Commemoration 
Ode, which critics have hailed as repre- 
senting Lowell at his best. 

In his later life, Lowell devoted a 
number of years to public service, first 
as U. S. minister to Spain, later as min- 
ister to England. Near the end of his 
tenure in England, his second wife died, 
and Lowell returned to America. Back 
at his beloved Elmwood, he busied him- 
self with lectures, and enjoyed the 
companionship of a warm circle of 
friends. He also supervised the publica- 
tion of his complete works—a total of 
10 volumes. 

On August 12, 1891, at the home 
where he was born, Lowell died at the 
age of 72. In the years since his death 
his “accomplished versatility” in writing 
has won him a permanent and honored 
place in the republic of American letters. 
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We'll be covering two weeks of tele- 
vision programs in this column, so, with- 
out further ado, here we go: 


> Wednesday, Nov. 15—The U. S. Steel 
Hour's play, “Man on the Mountain- 
top,” on CBS, examines the forces which 
make a brilliant young man decide he 
has to get away from it all and hide in 
a mountain retreat. 

> Friday, Nov. 17—NBC has two pro- 
grams of interest to art lovers. “Vincent 
Van Gogh: A Self-Portrait” will be a 
color special which will re-create the life 
of the brilliant and eccentric artist. 
Frank McGee’s Here and Now will 
cover the auction of a Rembrandt paint- 
ing, “Aristotle Contemplating the Bust 
of Homer,” at New York’s Parke-Bernet 
Galleries. 

> Monday, Nov. 20—On Monday over 
ABC is Expedition! This week we're go- 
ing to visit Kashmir in India for “Valley 
of Shangri-La.” 

> Tuesday, Nov. 21—ABC will have a 
variety special called “An Old-Fash- 
ioned Thanksgiving.” Its aim is to show 
how this holiday has been celebrated 
through the years. 

> Thursday, Nov. 23—Thanksgiving 
Day and, of course, first come the 
parades. CBS has a program they're 
calling “Thanksgiving Parade Jubilee” 
that will show you bits and pieces of 
the parades in three cities—-New York, 
Philadelphia, and Detroit. NBC has a 
90-minute concentrated look at the New 
York parade only. Later in the day, 
there will be the usual football games 
and another special variety hour on 
NBC called “Home for the Holidays.” 
> Friday, Nov. 24—NBC will present 
1 90-minute special, “Crossing the 
Threshhold,” which will be the story of 
a manned orbital flight. The 90 minutes 
of the telecast will be approximately the 
time it would take a space capsule to 
circle our planet, so the idea is to tell 
a minute-by-minute story of what such 
1 trip would be like. 

> Sunday, Nov. 26—The DuPont Show 
of the Week, over NBC, will present 
‘Chicago and All That Jazz.” This will 
have Garry Moore as narrator of a show 
about jazz. 








Do you pass the 





WHIFF TEST ? 


Q. Do you know there are two 
kinds of perspiration? 


A. If you want to pass the 
“Whiff Test” you'd better know 
the answer! One kind of perspi- 
ration is “physical,” caused by 
work or exertion; the other is 
“emotional”... the kind that 
comes when he holds you close! 


SR CAO a MIEN MR AA Re BB! 


Q. Which perspiration is the 
worst offender? 


A. “Emotional” perspiration. 
This is the kind that makes you 
fail the “Whiff Test” if you don’t 
watch out! Doctors say it comes 
from bigger, more powerful 
glands — and it causes the most 
offensive odor. 











Q. How can you overcome this 
“emotional” perspiration? 


A. Science says a deodorant 
needs a special ingredient specif- 
ically formulated to overcome 
this emotional perspiration with- 
out irritation. And now it's here 
... exclusive Perstop*. So effec- 
tive, yet so gentle. 
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Q. Why is arrip CREAM America’s 
most effective deodorant? 


A. Because of Perstop*. Gentle 
ARRID CREAM rubs in com- 
pletely, gives you the extra pro- 
tection you need. No roll-on de- 
odorant protects you like a 
cream, and no cream protects 
you like ARRID. 


Use Arrid to be sure! 
Proved 1% times as effective as 
any leading deodorant tested. 





The Twentieth Century’s show, over 
CBS, will be “Typhoon at Okinawa.” 
This will study the history and effects 
of a powerful typhoon—the Pacific 
Ocean’s counterpart of the Atlantic 
Ocean’s hurricane. 


Used daily, new antiseptic ARRID with 
Perstop* actually stops underarm dress stains, 
stops perspiration odor for 24 hours. Get ARRID 
CREAM today. 


Don’t be Half-Safe! Be Completely Safe! *.71 "mt 





—Dicx KLEINER 





TO YOUR GOOD HEALTH 





























Winter 


attention 








colds can often be nipped in the bud with prompt 
CToMcoMolsteMelaleMeiaisl Miceli eimilcl ile wmolslallatlielaly 


fruit juices. Don’t go out until your cold has disappeared 
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record—finishes 1-2- 
Championship Short 
Track Race at 

Santa Fe! 


cco eS ee 


THE ALL-NEW 250 CC 
HARLEY-DAVIDSON 1962 


Sprint up to a new class of motor- 
cycling with the all-new Sprint. See 
your Harley-Davidson dealer now for 
a spirited demonstration ride. 


See it — ride it at 
your dealer NOW! 


v Power — 15 cu. in. overhead vaive engine pro- 
vides potent 250 cc power package. Has helical 
Primary drive and down-draft carburetion. 


¢ Suspension—Twin-action suspension smooths 
out bumps hydraulically. Telescopic front fork 
and rear swing arm suspension share the load 
for riding comfort. 


¢ Footrests—Foldback footrests offer maximum 
safety. They get out of the way on contact. Rub- 
ber-covered for long wear. 


¢ Handlebar Grips—Handiebar grips are larger, 





BULLETIN: New Sprint sets track 


Soy 


more grip-sure to eliminate hand fatigue on 
tong, tough grinds. 


7 Transmission — 4-speed integral. Easy-action 


foot-shift. 


¢ Brakes—Large diameter front and rear wheel 
| birds with one stone—providing a dance- 


brakes. Fully enclosed and waterproof. 


eee ee ee ee ee a oe a oe oe 
HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR CO. 
Dept. SS-11, Milwaukee 1, Wi: i 


Please send me literature on the 
all-new Sprint. 





sannanesand 


State... 


Feet eee ee neces weay 








Mi“Top Rating i Recommended 


“Ravel: Daphnis & Chloe (Suite No. 
2), La Valse, Alborado del Gracioso 
[Command §D11005].. For too many 
years French orchestras have, with few 
exceptions, been notoriously badly re- 
corded—especially the fine Orchestre 
Colonne of Paris. So it’s a pleasure to 
report that Command's first symphonic 
release by the Colonne (made by utiliz- 
ing the latest developments of 35-MM 
film recording) is a hi-fi gem. Moreover, 
the performances of three of Ravel's 
finest works, led by Pierre Dervaux, are 
exceptionally good. Dervaux’s La Valse 
easily outshines in sound all other ver- 
sions now in the LP catalog, and can 
share first place honors in interpreta- 
tion with Bernstein’s version (Colum- 
bia). The Daphnis, moreover, is the 
only LP version of the suite to use the 
choral sections—and what a difference 
they make! 


“Blue Mitchell—Smooth as the Wind 
[Riverside RLP(9)367]. Jazzmen plus 
strings often turn out to be pretty sorry 
messes. Not so this mating of trumpeter 
Mitcheil with a string and brass or- 
chestra—for Mitchell has a smooth, 
singing tone that blends nicely with 
string instrumentation. Of the 10 tracks 
here, Tadd Dameron’s title song, Horace 
Silver's Strollin’, and Blue Time stand 
out. Sound is excellent, and the cover 
photo's a honey. 


“Varel & Bailly—Getting to Know You 
[Columbia CL1638 or CS8438]. These 
two French troubadours, together with 
a six-man chorus, have been delighting 
French (and U. S.) audiences with 
their sly adaptations of American pops. 
Thus Notre Maison Blue turns out to 
be a buffalo-less Home on the Range, 
and Que Fais-tu la? a water-less Erie 
Canal, etc. The “piéce de resistance”: 


| a rocking French Dixie! Language stu- 


dents can have fun here. 


| “Stage Left, Stage Right [Columbia 


CL1662 or CS8462]. This kills several 


able hi-fi showpiece plus a medley of 
30 hit songs from ten pre-1940 Broad- 
way shows. Jack Pleis’ orchestra keeps 
the beat comfortably in the 1960's. 


“Bill Doggett—The Band with the Beat 
[Warner Bros. W1421]. The rhythms 
are slappy and happy as Bill drives his 
Hammond and combo through The 
Swivel, Pony Walk, Mr. Lucky, nine 
others. A neat, rocking dance-LP. 
—Roy HEMMING 
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Gridiron Glossary 


By Garry Overholt, Blountstown School, Blountstown, Fla. 
* Starred words refer to football terms and teams 


Students are invited te 
submit eriginal crossword 
puzzies fer publication 
in Scholastic Magazines. 
Eech puzzle shovld be 


ence, of any other field 
of knowledge. Maximum 
about 50 words, of which 
at least 10 must be re- 
lated to the theme. For 
each puzzle published we 





























will pay $10. Entries must 
include puzzle design, 
definitions, onswers on 





separate sheets, design 
with answers filled in, 
a —_" e b — | 














thet the puzzle is ori 
inal and his own , 
Keep @ copy as puzzles 
cannot be returned. Give 
name, address, school, and 
meng Address Puzzle 
diter, Scholastic M 
zines, 33 West 4 
Street, New York 36, N.Y. 
Answers te this puzzle 
in next issue. 






















































































. Football player who plays between 
guard sail coal 
. Worn by football player. 
. It's pumped from wells. 
2. River in Scotland. 
. Germanium (chemical symbol). 
. Sound made by sheep. 
. Opposite of no in Spanish. 
. Enclosure (abbr. ) 
9. St. Louis — 
. Strike lightly. 
. Road (abbr.). 
3. Do you call your father “ 
. State noted for its “stern and rock- 
bound coast” (abbr.). 
26. Football team of ______ State Univer- 
sity is known as the Seminoles (abbr.). 
- Sy “omer 
. Dwelling place. 
. Kicks football before it touches 
ground. 
. The farther north you go, the more 
of this you find. 
5. Happy. 
. The ___-____ headquarters are in 
N. Y. C. (abbr.). 
Cummings, movie actor. 
. Negative answer. 
. Hours of daylight. 
3. _ Bowl, in New Orleans, La. 
. Gigantic bird in Arabian Nights. 


~ football team. 


. Princeton 


team. 
. Company (abbr.). 
. Relatives. 
. Lines (abbr.). 


. Nickname for Edward. 


. If it’s mine, it belongs to 
. Capital of Taiwan. 

. Diamonds are weighed by the ; 
. Player stationed at end of line. 


. Not pood. 

. Total up. 

; To clear the way for the ball-carrier. 
24. Commonplace, trite 


. J. Edgar Hoover heads this (abbr.). 
. Noun suffix meaning result or product 





2 WALLET 

PHOTOS 

any size graduation 

photo, snapshot or negative with 
$1.00 for 30 Beautitone® wallet 
photes. Each 2'%x3', inch phote f 
is made on dovble-weight, silk F 
finish, portrait poper. We poy 
postoge and return original. 
Money back gvcrantee. 60° 
fer $2.00, 100 for $3.00, 
For super speed service 
add 


25¢. 
BEAUTITONE® PHOTOS 
Dept. 27 Green Boy, Wis. 





. Displaced person (abbr.). 

. Grows on tree. 

. Our capital is located here (abbr.). 
. Woven pad used 
. Used for traveling. 
. Philadelphia 


on floors or tables. 


—_______., 1960 profes- 
sional football champs. 


. The end on a football team must be 


a fast 


, famous football 


low. 


Snead, champion golfer. 


of an action, as in lemon_______. 


. To embrace tightly. 


Pig’s abode. 


. Football players go into a 


to call their plays. 


. Scamp or rascal. 
. Association football. 


; Night-flying creature. 
. Move head up and down. 
. Former President Coolidge was nick- 


named “Silent 


. Biggest thing in our solar system. 
. Magnesium (chemical symbol). 
. Tellurium ee symbol). 

. Bushel ( a 

. Tin (chemical symbol). 





hints by Cathy Palmer 


’Tis the season to be jolly 
..+ happy, gay, merry! Yes- 
siree, those once-a-year, 
full-of-cheer holidays are 
here agai 


again. And that means 
lots of dress-up parties! 
Want to look your ravishing 
best? Well, formal formals 
are “in.” Yes, it’s down... 
down...down for your eve- 
ning gown. You'll be sweep- 
ing the floor in sweater-top 
gowns skirted with brocade 
or velvet. Colors? Rich reds, 
greens and yellows to 
match the twinkling lights 
on your tree. 
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A Christmas belle is smart about 
her skin, too! To feel your loveliest — as well 
as look it—try this for a pre-party primper. 
Douse yourself in a tub full of water. Stretch 
...Telax....enjoy it for at least 20 minutes. 
Then towel off and dab on luxurious 
ee Cashmere Bouquet 
Talc. It scents, 
smooths, clings 
more lovingly . . . 
more lastingly than 
costly cologne. 
Leaves you flower- 
fresh . . . your skin 
silken-smooth for 
the many hours of 

partying ahead. 


Pedi-Care! Before slipping into your satin 
slippers, sprinkle Cashmere Bouquet Talc 
inside. It will keep you bouncy and cool for 
those lively cha-cha sessions. Footnote: Shoes 
dyed N to match are the rule this Yule! 


.| Glad Hand. While waiting for your V.1.P. 


date to arrive, massage a little Cashmere Bou- 
quet Talc into your palms. So fine and pure, 
it will absorb that last-minute moisture... 
leaving your hands soft and smooth—just 
wonderful to hold. 


Up to your neck in beads? Then you're 
right in style—and the more the merrier! But 
if those rows and rows of crystals get a little 
throaty at the end of the evening, patting on 
some Cashmere Bouquet Talc will help your 


delicate skin feel soothed 
« YK 


and smooth again. 


Chic i t! Cashmere Bou- 


quet Talc in its pretty pink 
package makes a delightful 
token gift for your bosom 
buddy or favorite aunt. And 
she'll love the fact that it’s 
Italian talc . . . imported 
especially for her—(and 
you, too)! 


CP 
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EMPIRE: STAMP ‘Cone Devt. “$B. Toronto, 


100 All Different US icetastatians 


Face Values—'/2¢ to 10¢ 
USED $1.00 INT $4.95 


APPROV. 
IRWIN STAMP CO., Box 12B, BROOKLYN 29, N. Y. 


10 GENUINE COINS Pi": 


of the World 

etc., or 3 U. 8. Plastic Proof Set 

Holder $1 Cx ‘alae Fre. You will be thrilled. All 

approv pplicants sending in 5¢ for -—~—— 
TATHAM, STAMP “COMPANY. Springfleld 92, Mass 











EARN POCKET MONEY 


Build successful part time business selling stamps td 

fellow collectors. Get your own stamps wholesale. Sales 

with fant instructions sent immediately 

it (returnable). PRAHA STAMPS, 
ork 66, N. Y 


$1. 
x 68-D, W id Station, New Y 





NOW! SILVER TONE SILK FINISH 


SWAP SAVE 


WALLET 
PHOTOS 


2¥2”" x31” 
On DeLuxe 
Silk- Finish Paper 


SEND ANY PHOTO, portrait, or snapshot 
and today. Get original back by return 


money 
mail and r wallet photos. De luxe silk-finish 
2M" x34" studio quality photos. Swap em 


FND 50¢ E 


Please send me 
pose, $1.00 enclosed. 

Please send me 60 Wallet Photos from one 
pose, plus FREES” x 7” enlargement, $2.00 en- 


r __1 enclose 50¢ for Super Speed Service. 
‘Enclosed is $______ and my picture (returned 
unharmed) 























A new 8-cent postage stamp, portray- 
ing General John J. Pershing, will be 
issued by the U. S. Post Office on No- 
vember 17 at New York, N. Y. The 
stamp will be printed in khaki color. 

General Pershing was born in 1860 
and died in 1948. His career as a sol- 
dier was a long one. He fought against 
the Sioux Indians in South Dakota in 
1890-91. He was in the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War of 1898, and he commanded 
the American Expeditionary Forces 
which fought in France during World 
War I. On September 3, 1917, he was 
given the rank of “General of the Armies 
of the United States.” 

At the close of World War I, Persh- 
ing became Chief of Staff of the U. S. 
Army. Although he had the right to 
wear five stars on the shoulder of his 
uniform, Pershing never wore more 
than four—the stars of a full general. 


BECHUANAL ANE 
PROTECT ATE 


Birds and animals decorate 14 new 
stamps issued by the Bechuanaland 
Protectorate in South Africa. The de- 
signs are new, and so are the stamp 
values, for on February 14, 1961, 
Bechuanaland changed its money sys- 
tem. The change was from British cur- 
rency to Rand currency (used in South 
Africa) which is based on the decimal 
system of tens. 

Shown above is the 2-cent stamp 
picturing the African Hoopoe bird, and 
the 5-cent stamp featuring the Swallow- 
Tailed Bee Eater bird. 


HITED RATIOS RS 


The United Nations Postal Adminis- 
tration will issue its fifth commemora- 
tive stamp on December 4 in honor of 
the United Nations Children’s Fund. 
Money from the sale of this stamp will 
be used to help needy children all over 
the world. The stamp shows a mother 
bird feeding her young, and will be 
printed in 3-cent, 4-cent, and 13-cent 
values. M. Ronan 


Following the 


& Hos received the Scholastic Magazines 
Bell Ringer Award. “i“i“i“Tops, don’t miss. 
Mi" i"Good. “iFair. Save your money. 


Mi GREYFRIARS BOBBY (Buena 
Vista. Presented by Walt Disney. Di- 
rected by Don Chaffey.) 


It hardly seems possible that such a 
good movie could be made from such 
a sentimental, though true, story. But 
Disney has done it again—by telling this 
tale of a dog’s devotion in a straight- 
forward manner, by using a good cast to 
act out the roles of these Scottish peo- 
ple, and by displaying some stunning 
color photography of Scotland, where 
all this actually took place almost a 
hundred years ago. And what’s more, 
he has a wonderful Skye terrier to por- 
tray Bobby, the little dog whose love 
continued beyond his master’s death. 
When old Jock, the shepherd, loses his 
job on a farm and goes to Edinburgh, 
Bobby runs after him—the whole twenty 
miles to the city. After Jock’s death, 
the faithful dog follows the funeral 
procession and refuses to leave Grey- 
friars Kirkyard. The grounds keeper 
objects to a dog lying on a grave, but 
the neighborhood kids and a kindly inn- 
keeper and eventually even the care- 
taker himself come to the dog’s rescue. 
And when the matter of the dog's li- 
cense and ownership comes up in a very 
amusing scene, the Lord Provost de- 
cides Bobby belongs to all Edinburgh, 
including the Pipe and Drum Band. 
Although this famous story gets a touch 
weepy at times, the film tells it well— 
with realism, authentic touches, and 
many a chuckle. 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 


Musical—(M); Docu 


Comedy—(C) ; 
Western—(W) 


Animated Cartoon—(A); 


Drama—(D); 
mentary—(Y) ; 


& West Side Story (M 
(D). 


); Bridge to the Sun 


(D); Guns of Navarone 
; Question Seven (D); 
Francis of Assisi (D). 


i Fanny 
(D); Misty (D) 
Parent Trap (C); 


“1 David and Goliath (D); Honeymoon 
Machine (C); Nikki, Wild Dog of the 
North (D); Scream of Fear (D); Sand 
Castle (D); Fabulous World of Jules Verne 
(D); Master of the World (D); Exodus 
(D). 


i-Ring of Fire (D); Trouble in the Sky 
(D); Naked Edge (D). 


Big Show (D); Last Time I Saw Archie 
(C); By Love Possessed (D); Two Loves 
(D). 
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Qualified Answer 


An impetuous undergraduate had a 
date one afternoon with a pair of 
Siamese twins. 

“Have a good time?” asked his room- 
mate when he returned. 


“Yes, and no,” was the reply. 
Virginia Spectator 


Lucky Number 


A woman visited her lawyer to com- 
plain about her husband’s nasty temper 
and misbehavior. “He’s made me such 
a nervous wreck that I'm losing weight,” 
she stated. 

“In that case,” said the lawyer, “why 
don’t we sue for divorce right now?” 

“Let’s wait,” suggested the woman, 
“until 'm down to 118.” 


Eddie Cantor: Parade 


Discussion Closed 


A professor at medical school asked 
2 student how much of a certain drug 
should be administered to a patient, and 
the young man replied, “Five grains.” 

A minute later he raised his hand. 
“Professor,” he said, “I would like to 
change my answer to that question.” 

The professor looked at his watch 
and replied, “Never mind. Your patient 


has been dead for 40 seconds.” 
Woodmen of the World Magazine 


La Difference 


A woman tourist in Florida was ad- 
miring an Indian’s necklace. “What are 
those things?” she asked. 

“Alligator teeth,” replied the Indian. 

“Oh, I see. I suppose they have the 
same value to your people as pearls do 
for us.” 

“No, not quite,” said the Indian. 


“Anybody can open an oyster.” 
McCall Spirit 





Answers to Last Week’s Crossword Puzzle 
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Self-curing 
“Oh, Captain,” said the lady on a 
cruise, “my husband is subject to sea- , ; : 
sickness, Could you suggest what he days, there will be no issue of this 
magazine next week, Nov. 22. Your 


should do in case of an attack?” “ 
; , . 29. 
“Don’t worry, Madam,” replied the next issue will be dated Nov 


captain, “he'll do it!” 


NO ISSUE NEXT WEEK 
Because of Thanksgiving holi- 











Albuquerque Record Brush Of 
: A stately, elderly gentleman was 
That's Right standing in front of an exhibition of 

Customer: “The butcher across the local art talent labeled, “Art Objects.” 
street is giving you tough competition.” “Well,” he announced to the attend- 
Butcher: “Oh, that’s all right. The ant in charge, “I should think Art would 
time for me to worry is when he starts object, and I can’t say that I blame 
giving me tender competition.” him!” 


Classmate = Capper’s Weekly 
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ABH 


Embarrassed 
by blemishes™ 
that Keep 
coming back? 


Blemishes‘ go away—stay away 
with new Noxzema Skin Lotion! 


Exclusive antiseptic formula medicates as it penetrates to kill 
blemish-making bacteria by the millions. Actually ae 
you grow clear, smooth, “new-born” skin! 


in clinical tests, 8 out of 10 cases of *surface blem- 
ishes cleared up or improved—and didn’t come back— 
with regular Noxzema Lotion care. 

Noxzema Lotion works in your skin, not just on it, 
to “uncork” clogged pores and blackheads . . . helps 
clear up blemishes as no mere “cover-up” can. And 
there’s no caking, no peeling! 

So for a clear, “new-born” complexion, get new 
greaseless Noxzema Skin Lotion today. 


if it’s from Noxzema—it's good for your skin! 





PROVED IN TESTS ON TEENAGE SKIN Blackheads: 88.3% 
In clinical tests on teenagers with surface blemishes Pystules (pus-forming blemishes) 
4 dermatologists reported the following types of a. Moderate: 85.7% 
blemishes cleared or remarkably improved: b. Extreme: 66.7% 
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How Would You: Solve tt’? 


CONGRATULATIONS, WINNERS! 


SELECTING WINNERS in our 
“How Would You Solve It?” contest 
was no easy job. From a steady flow of 
good solutions we chose the following 
four for their clarity of thought and 
expression, their conciseness, and their 
originality. 

Our congratulations and an award of 
$5 go to the students whose letters are 
printed below. 


ONE FOR THE MONEY. In your first 
issue of World Week, Mr. Greene fails 
to charge Dave for a $4 dictionary, 
leaving Dave enough money to buy a 
wanted record album. A solution comes 
from the Bronx, New York. 


The fact that Mr. Greene “ran a good 
business and would never miss four 
dollars” was not correct reasoning nor 
a good excuse for Dave not to mention 
his mistake. Although Dave thought 
that he would be getting something for 
nothing, he would certainly be hurt in 
the end by a guilty conscience and, 
maybe, the start of a bad habit. Both 
the record album and the dictionary 
would become memories of his mistake. 

Whether Mr. Greene would be 
pleased or annoyed if Dave admitted 
his mistake is difficult to say. But the 
confession would clear Dave's con- 
science and help him become a mature 
person responsible for his actions. 

Jerilyn Reinhardt 
The Bronx, New York 


WHO’S A SQUARE? In the September 


20 issue, Gail calls newcomer Bill “a 


























The Ben Roth Agency 
“I don’t need a slide rule to do my 
homework—i use Herbie.” 


square,” because he’s dressed formally 
and reads magazines at Linda’s party. 
A reader from Union, New Jersey, has 
something else to say. 


I don’t believe any of the people in- 
volved are “square.” 

Linda was partially responsible for 
the trouble, because she neglected to 
tell Bill the proper dress for her party. 
She might have suggested that Bill re- 
move his jacket and tie, so that he 
would feel more at home. 

Gail’s remarks were unnecessary and 
may insinuate that she might gossip 
about anyone. But, like many people 
who make excuses to get out of talking 
to new people, she may have really 
been shy. She should "have made an 
effort to have asked him to dance once 
or twice. 

Pete was hesitant, because Gail took 
a negative attitude, Had he been alone 
or with other boys and girls, he might 
have offered help to Linda. 

Bill was partially at fault, because he 
could have asked one of the girls to 
dance. Even sitting in a corner would 
have been better than reading in a 
corner, 

A little extra effort on everyone’s part 
could have helped a great deal. 

Joan Micone 
Union, New Jersey 


FROM LOAN TO GROAN. In the 
September 27 issue, Roger lends Wendy 
the answers to his math homework, for 
fear of being considered a “stuffed 
shirt.” He lies to Mrs. Ring in an at- 
tempt “to cover” for Wendy. A reader 
from Succasunna, New Jersey, resolves 
the situation in the form of a subse- 
quent conversation between Roger and 
Mrs. Ring. After Roger apologizes for 
not telling the truth, Mrs. Ring offers 
him some advice: 


“I'm sure you thought you were do- 
ing right, Roger, but giving Wendy the 
answers was hurting her more than 
helping her, If you really want to help 
her, maybe I can give you a few sug- 
gestions.” 

“Thank you, I'd appreciate that.” 

“Sometimes a fellow student can ex- 
plain something more clearly than a 
teacher. Study together when you can. 
If she gets stuck, instead of giving her 
the answers, explain the principles you 
used and write out the steps you used 
to arrive at the answers. Try that, and 
if no progress is made, see me again.” 

Kathy Robinson 
Succasunna, New Jersey 


WORLD WEEK 


> | 


Christian Science Monitor 
“But haven’t you anything that will 
help US understand our PARENTS?” 


REVERSE PLAY. In the October 4 
issue, Steve loses the election of class 
president by a handful of votes and re- 
fuses to run for vice-president. The 
following comments come from an Al- 
bany, New York reader. 


In the election of officers for any 
group or organization, only one person 
can be elected president. This does not 
mean that the people who were not 
elected are not as well liked, are less 
popular, or are incapable of doing the 
job. It just means that the one elected 
president is the person who, in the eyes 
of the other members, is outstanding 
and best qualified for the job. 

Therefore, when Steve refused to run 
for any other office on the pretext that 
the class did not want or need him, he 
was being immature. If he had not been 
thought capable, he would not have 
been nominated and almost elected in 
the first place. 

Steve showed his immaturity and 
jealousy when, in answer to Ted’s re- 
quest that he run for vice-president, he 
replied that Ted was the president now 
and didn’t need any of his help. This 
was wrong, for no one person is capable 
of carrying the whole task of the presi- 
dency on his shoulders alone, 

It would be best if Steve swallowed 
his pride and accepted the nomination. 
He would be a better person and would 
be better liked as a result. 

Karen Tammany 
Albany, New York 


HONORABLE MENTION for their 
thoughtful and well-written letters goes 
to: Margaret Ruff, Aliquippa, Pennsyl- 
vania; Gerrie Nussdorf, Flushing, New 
York; Andi Goldberg, Toledo, Ohio; 
and Susan Ackerman, Litchfield, Con- 
necticut. 








Keepsake 


The Engagement Ring with the PERFECT Diamond 





protection against a loss of diamonds, plus trade-in 


Only a perfect diamond can reflect full brilliance 
privilege toward a larger Keepsake. 


and beauty .. . the perfect symbol for the love you 


share. This is a rare gem of flawless clarity, fine gem 
color and meticulous modern cut . . . found always in 
the center diamond of every Keepsake engagement ring. 


The Keepsake Certificate, signed by your jeweler, 


Only an authorized Keepsake Jeweler (listed in the 
yellow pages) can offer you the guaranteed protection 
of Keepsake Diamond Rings. Choose from many lovely 
styles by the world’s ieading ring designers, each with 


gives written proof of perfect quality. It also gives the name “Keepsake” in the ring and on the tag. 


HOW TO PLAN YOUR ENGAGEMENT AND WEDDING 
Please send two new booklets “How to Plan Your 
Engagement and Wedding” and “Choosing Your 
Diamond Rings," both for only 10c. Also send 
special offer of beautiful 44 page Bride's Book. 


Name 





Address. 








ngs from left to right: SIMS Ring $750. Wedding Ring 87.50 — WAYTON Ring $450. ge" Armas, 
Also 200 to 2250. Wedding Ring 20.— AVALON Ring $250. Wedding Ring 125.— (* aie, City. Co Stete 
OAKLAND Ring $125. Wedding Ring 50. All rings available in yellow or white gold. — 
oe : 


Tax. Rings enlarged to show details. @Trade-Mark registered KEEPSAKE DIAMOND RINGS, SYRACUSE 2, N. Y. 


rices include jera AS sovrarest® 
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Selling Education Short 
Henry M 
(merican 


tacked 


Wriston, president of the 
Assembly, last month at- 
vhat he called educational 
KStering tec hniques ; Speaking be- 
f the Educational 
American 

| on Education in New York, 

n said that educators were mak- 
se of the ‘energy, skill, and 
identified with the 
cksters of the m irketplace 
We should take careful note of the 
rr of our educational kettle,” said 

1, “before we compare it to the 
fact is that 
educational 
employs the same absurd 
What term is more often heard 
a word as much 
field as in trade. Pro- 

for programs in education too 

rest upon a proclamation that 
ething new has been added.’ ” 
ther educational practice which 
resemblance to the 
idvertising world, said Wriston, lies in 
selling the product not for its gen- 
ine irtues, but for other reasons far 
less important but apparently more ap- 
pealing 
Soap will get you clean and used 
ften enough will keep you so,” Wris- 
But vou see it sold for “a skin 
others to touch. No one has yet 
had quite the hardihood to suggest his 
product will lead to having passes 
made, but will breach 
that barrier of taste.” 

Before casting scorn on this, Wriston 
hides, educators should look to their 
ywn appeals: 

“An advertisement . . . begins by citing 
statistics as to the number of people 
who do not possess a high school di- 
ploma. It then offers a short (and that 
word is given great emphasis), easy 
(and that word gets equal stress) 
means of getting an equivalent certifi- 
cate ‘right at home.’ This program is 
given the appearance {maybe the sub- 
stance!) of official endorsement by a 
charter from the Board of Regents. 

‘What is offered? A diploma. I have 
carefully and many times. I 
cannot recall any hint, much less a 
promise, of an education; the diploma 
is all that counts . Nothing is said 


1 
the ( ymnterence 


ords Bureau and _ the 


Same 


etimes deceit 


ertiser s pot Che sad 
umount of 


rmous 


ission 


research’: it is 
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deal i striking 


ton said 


love 


someone soon 


listened 


Henry Wriston 
Hucksters and featherbeds 


of personal growth, nothing of inner 
satisfaction, nothing, even, of enlarged 
knowledge or understanding 

As another example, Wriston cited 
the oft-heard statistic that possessors of 
a diploma earn $50,000 more in a life- 
time than non-possessors. “The diploma 
means cash. The economic motivation 
is primary. Second only to that, social 
snobbery gets the play. The possession 
of a diploma will improve your job and 
thus your social status. Lenin said 
‘the material life of society is primary, 
all other aspects of tife are second- 
ary, derivative. He never said it more 
explicitly than do these diploma 
merchants.” 

The American 
was critical of the 
“points” toward earning salary 
ments. He cited one case where a teach- 
er, who did not live near the state uni- 
versity, had to take whatever courses 
were given within commuting distance 
by the extension department. “None of 
the courses had any relevance for her 
professional improvement, or for her 


Assembly president 
accumulation of 


incre- 
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NO ISSUE NEXT WEEK 
Due to the Thanksgiving 
holidays, there will be no edi- 
tions published next week. 
The next issue will be dated 
November 29. 











personal enrichment. The state was con- 
tent that she had accumulated the pre- 
scribed number of points.” 

Wriston took to task the 
Defense Education Act. 

“As the statute is written the defense 
of the nation rests upon just one thing— 
mastery of modern techniques. There is 
nothing about good citizenship, nothing 
about personal development. Techniques 
are all that count. I have not misunder- 
stood the act. Its purpose is specific: “to 
insure trained manpower of sufficient 
quality and quantity to meet the na- 
tional defense needs of the United 
States.” Even where it refers to needy 
students, it does not represent an effort 
to improve them as persons, only to 
make them efficient servants of 
security. ... 

“The language of the act contains no 
taint of even a remote humanistic in- 
terest. It contains no kind word for the 
literature of other nations, that vast 
source of understanding their cultures 
There is no encouragement for broad- 
ening and deepening one’s own percep- 
tions through the vicarious experiences 
which literature provides in such rich 
abundance.” 

Wriston compared the National De- 
fense Education Act with such earlier 
education landmarks as the Morrill Act 
and the Northwest Ordinance of 1787. 
The Morrill Act aimed at “the liberal 
and practical education of the indus- 
trial classes.” As for the Northwest 
Ordinance, it put it this way: “Religion, 
morality and knowledge being necessary 
to good government and the happiness 
of mankind, schools and the means of 
education shall forever be encouraged.’ 

But NDEA ‘was not humanistic at 
all. The values sought were extrinsic 
The inner meaning of the humanities 
was neglected; the stress was on util- 
ity. 

“Without the candor of the totalitar- 
ians, the new law assists students in 
order to train them specifically to serve 
the national interest. They are not to 
be educated either as good citizens 
nor for the pursuit of happiness upon 
which the Declaration of Independence 
laid such great stress, outmoded in the 
new age. 

“Perhaps the humanities hoped to 
garner some of the crumbs that fall 
from the table of national defense, but 
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~ How To Get 


Full Value From 
Teaching Films 


Showing a film after careful planning ensures best results. 
Follow these 4 steps for most effective film lessons. 


1. Select the film with care. It 
should meet specific lesson objec- 
tives so that it makes a valuable 
contribution when shown. 


2. Preview the film to understand 
its content and learning potential. 


3. Prepare your class for the film. 
One way is by listing questions to 
be answered after the showing. 

4. Follow the film immediately 
with a discussion, quiz or other 
means to reinforce the lesson. 


Your partner in effective film use 
is the Kalart/Victor projector. It 
is sO easy to set up and thread. It 
provides high fidelity sound and 
brilliant pictures, even in hard-to- 
darken rooms. The Kalart/Victor 
is noted for its dependability, as 
well as the way in which it protects 
valuable film. Safety Film Trips, 
an exclusive feature, detect trouble 
and avoid film breakage. 


Latest model Kalart/Victor 16mm sound pro- 
jector. Easily threaded, quiet running, highly 
dependable. The teacher's partner for bet- 
ter instruction 


Ask your school’s audio-visual 
coordinator or principal to tell you 
more about teaching with Kalart/ 
Victor projectors. 


World’s most experienced 


| A Treasure Chest 
4 ¢ 

mr Audio- Visual Jacas 

‘ 


| 
| 


ae 


=== HOW FILMS CAN HELP YOU TEACH BETTER 
, Learn more about the utilization of teaching films to improve 


\—"o) instruction. Send for free booklet, ““A Treasure Chest of 


» Audio-Visual Ideas.” Mail coupon to: Department 64, Victor 
Animatograph Corp., Division of Kalart, Plainville, Conn. 


manufacturer of 16mm projectors 





Name 


School and address. 
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that unearned dividend would be due 
inadvertence, it 
the central 


to wastefulness or 
would not be related to 
purpose of the law 

Wriston shifted to the field 
to decry what he called “featherbed- 
ding” in education: 

“Many labor unions have limited ap- 
prenticeships; some have virtually 
closed the door against all but the ab- 
solute minimum number of new en- 
trants. They want to protect their jobs 
not by excellence of performance, not 
by meeting new competition with more 
efficient work, but negatively, by curb- 
ing fresh competition. All kinds of rules, 
going far beyond the legitimate pro- 
tection of seniority, have put rigidities 

(Continued on page 4-T) 
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oF Letters 


To the Editor: 

I have just read in your first article 
School Bill Fails,” Vol. 19. No 3. 
Sept. 27, 1961, that the key vote was 
cast by Representative James J. De- 
laney (D-N.Y.). You too must be taking 
Neu York Times 


when do not the other six 


your cue from The 

since 
members of the committee count in the 
total of seven votes? Just because Rep- 
resentative Delaney spoke out as to his 
so voting make it 


reason fol doesn't 


i key vote. 


G. W. Gerleman, Chairman 
History Department 
Peckham Jr. H.S. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


(EDITOR’S NOTE: We agree with 
you that Representative James Delan- 
ey’s vote on the Administration’s aid-to- 
education bill should not have been 
labelled “the key vote.” This was an 
unintentional misrepresentation of the 
weight of his vote, which carried no 
more or no less weight than the votes 
of the others who opposed the bill in 
the rules committee. 

Representative Delaney was consid- 
ered a key figure in the Administra- 
tion’s strategy for getting the bill out 
of the Committee, for he was known to 
be an advocate of federal aid to educa- 
tion. It appears that the Administration 
counted on his vote, but had no hopes 
for the votes of Democratic Represent- 
atives Ray Madden and Thomas 
O’Neill and the five Republican mem- 
bers. Yet, it is known that Mr. Delaney 
did not make a commitment to Secre- 
tary Ribicoff that he would support the 
measure. ) 





This is the year to 
experiment with 
programed learning 


A Message from TMI-GROLIER to 
Teachers and School Administrators 


Educators and school administrators are generally 
agreed today that programed learning is certain to be 
broadly adopted in the nation’s schools in the coming 
years 

The basic questions no longer concern the merits of 
programed learning, but, rather, the best methods and 
materials for introduction in the specific circumstances 
of each school system. 

And this is a matter which each school system must 
establish for itself. There is much data and experience 
available, and many types of materials. Not only must 
these be objectively evaluated under classroom condi- 
tions, but educators will want to resolve such questions 
as: Should programs be used with—or without—ma- 
chines? . . . Should programs be used by all students 
in a class? by advanced students only? by the least 
advanced? ... What should be done with students who 
finish a program in less than the normally allotted time? 

. Should teaching machines and programed courses 
be substituted for conventional methods of instruction? 
to reinforce them? to supplement them? 

By familiarizing themselves now with the theory of 
programed learning, experimenting with ways of using 
machines and programs in the classroom, and methods 
of fitting programed courses into the curriculum, edu- 
cators will make it possible for subsequent adoption to 
be accomplished with a minimum of uncertainty and 
disruption. 


TMI-GROLIER Materials Incorporate Findings of 
School Research 


Many of the questions that will naturally occur to 
educators have already been broadly investigated by 
TMI-GROLIER programing and field testing facilities. 
Our materials now incorporate innovations and im- 
provements suggested by both our cooperative research 
activities with several of the country’s leading school 
systems, and by information derived from the inde- 
pendent experimentation of hundreds of individual 
schools. For example, we find that regional differences 
and high rate of change in some of the sciences make 
it preferable, for the present, to program elements of 
certain subjects, rather than curriculum years. We 
believe that multiplication and division, fractions, addi- 
tion and subtraction, for example, should be programed 
independently, rather than as second, third, or fourth 
grade arithmetic. Treated as modular curriculum units, 
these programs can be easily adapted to a wide range 
of teaching situations. 

In addition to improvements made in the basic pro- 
grams through school evaluations, TMI-GROLIER will 
shortly be marketing a new version of its basic MIN- 
MAX Teaching Machine—the Mark II—which will in- 
corporate design features that schools have told us are 
essential, e.g., automatic paper feed and re-usable pro- 
grams. Our programing facilities in Albuquerque, New 


Mexico, (Teaching Machines, Inc.) operate under the 


personal supervision of men who are acknowledged lead- 
ers and pioneers in the field. TMI-GROLIER’s current 
programs provide a wide range of subjects chosen to 
indicate the rich possibilities of the new medium. Thir- 
teen basic courses in programed learning have been 
completed and thoroughly tested.* Eventually TMI- 
GROLIER programs will include virtually every subject 
in the elementary and secondary school curricula. 


A Challenge — And Opportunity — 
For The Coming Year 


The experiments which schools are now conducting, 
and will conduct in the coming months, are helping to 
prepare the way for one of the most important advances 
in the history of education. Enlightened educators rec- 
ognize that the process is a lengthy and complex one 
and that to defer experimentation now may result in 
undesirable lags later when broad adoption is generally 
indicated. 

TMI-GROLIER is eager to assist in programs of 
controlled experimentation by schools during the com- 
ing year, and to facilitate—in every possible way—the 
sharing of meaningful classroom experiences. 

To that end, we are developing a wide variety of 
materials. If you would like to be placed on our mailing 
list to receive them, write to us under your school] let- 
terhead. Our educational consultants and field repre- 
sentatives are prepared to offer invaluable advice and 
assistance. In addition, we are constantly publishing 
literature on various aspects of programed learning 
and its implications to teaching and teachers. Write for 
a list of these publications to Dept. 72. 

*These tested TMI-GROLIER programs are available in 
quantity for immediate delivery: 
MODERN ENGLISH SERIES: 
MODERN ENGLISH SERIES: 
ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC 
Multiplication & Division Facts 
ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC 
Decimal Numbers 
NDAMENTALS OF ALGEB 
NDAMENTALS OF ALGE B 


Spelling 
Punctuation 
SERIES: 


SERIES: 


A I] 
TRODUCTORY STATISTICS 
NDAMENTALS OF MUSIC 
NDAMENTALS OF ELECTRICITY: 
Jirect Current 


F 
F 
INT 
FU! 
FUN 


U 
U} 
I 
BASIC GERMAN READING 
BASIC SPANISH READING 
BASIC RUSSIAN READING 
BASIC HEBREW READING 


Lage poor woe MATERIALS CORPORATION 
575 Lexington Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


A ‘Division of GROLIER, INCORPORATED: 


+Publishers of Encyclopedia Americana, The Book of Knowledge, 
and other basic educational materia! 








“T'll never 
forget the time:: 


You'll say that often after a trip 
with a Percivac Grove in Europe! 


In Europe, it isn’t what you see...so 
much as whom you see it with! When 
vou’re with a good crowd, every day’s 
travel is fun. For eight years Percival 
Groups have attracted congenial folks. 
You learn to expect the unex- 
pected, too. That’s because Mr. 
Percival arranges for you to go to 
out-of-the-ordinary places. Adven- 
tures seem to pop up en route. 
Percival Tours take care of you all 
the way. No vexing problems...of for- 
eign currencies, languages, customs, 
taxes, luggage, transportation, tips, 
menus or hotel service. Your Tour 
Conductor becomes your friend as well 
as guide. He is at home in Europe. He 
makes you feel “at home,” too! 
Group leaves every week, 
April through October, 1962 
You travel throughout Europe with 20 
or so friendly, interesting companions. 
(Some have done several Percival Tours 
before.) Your private motor coach is 
“de luxe.” It takes you right to every 
spot on your itinerary. 
For the best fun anyone ever had on 
a European tour, mail the coupon for 
Mr. Percival’s newest booklets. Then 
you and your Travel Agent can make 
plans for YOU in Europe! 


“bereiwal, 


r— Free Literature from our Nearest Office: — 


PERCIVAL TOURS, INC. Dept. C-111 
183 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 

712 S. Curson Ave., Los Angeles 36, Calif. 
224 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, Ill. 

Tell me about those happy groups you take 
on exciting private coach tours to Europe 
() Middle East [) Around the World. 


Name 





Street. 
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Continued from page 2-T 


into the economic structure that inhibit 
vigorous growth. Abandonment of such 
hobbles upon the economy would go 
much further than featherbedding to 
assure adequate security. 

“We do right to denounce that kind 
of sabotage of progress. But we should 
remember when we do, that 
teaching belongs in the front line so 
restrictive practices are con 
Defensive mechanisms without 
been embalmed into law 
done. ot course, in the name 
of ‘standards,’ which all too often meas- 
intangibles by number, weight and 
none of which can be determined 
striking effect. however, has been 
to discourage entry of young 
ple into the profession by erecting 
irrelevant and occasionally outrageous 
barriers. In the name of professional im- 
provement, requirements have been en- 
acted into statutes that have no such 
indeed, the opposite is 


always, 


far as 
cerned 
number have 
It was 


ure 

Size, 
One 
peo- 


result; more 
likely. 

“We have developed an artificial 
shortage of teachers and made proce- 
dures so rigid that reform is needlessly 
difficult. Lacking the stimulation of ade- 
quate competition, protected by all 
kinds of security arrangements, the lazy, 
the incompetent, the uninterested were 
fastened like leeches upon school sys- 
tems. Even salaries have ceased to re- 
flect teaching skill and capacity so much 
as years spent or points gained, without 
reference to performance. For the ex- 
citement, the challenge, the competition 
that gives zest not only to one’s em- 
ployment but to the whole of life, there 
has been substituted a system of super- 
security that tends to rob both profes- 
sion and avocation of these exciting 
qualities. Many teachers have surmount- 
ed all these hurdles and have done su- 
perbly. If they had not, our situation 
would be desperate.” 

In conclusion, Wriston called 
American education “that cultivates 
imagination, disciplines the will, en- 
larges the area of appreciation and 
deepens its sensitivity, that toughens 
mental processes. .. . 

“Let us not concede to the Soviets, 
even by inference, the validity of their 
fundamental materialistic view of the 
Once that concession has been 
made, their victory is certain. If, on the 
other hand, we stick to our own way 
of life, our strengths are sure to prevail.” 

The American Assembly was created 
in 1950 by Dwight D. Eisenhower when 
he was president of Columbia Universi- 

ty. It is composed of national leaders in 
|public and private life who discuss 
and make recommendations 
national and international 


for 
the 


world. 


| questions 
concerning 
issues. 
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New Forum Head 

Mrs. Virginia Graves Wieschhoff has 
been appointed director of the New 
York Herald Tribune, succeeding the 
late Mrs. Helen Hiett Waller. 

Mrs. Wieschhoff, a former 
and educational administrator associat- 
ed with the work of the United Na- 
tions, is the widow of Dr. Heinrich 
Albert Wieschhoff. Dr. Wieschhoft, po- 
litical African affairs to the 
late Dag Hammarskjold, died in the 
same plane crash with the Secretary 
General back in September. 

This year, and girls from 
as many countries will participate in 
the Forum. The foreign students, all 
16-18, will arrive in the United States 
late next month. They will live in the 
American high school stu- 
household duties, attend 
daily community 


teacher 


advisor on 


37 boys 


homes of 
share 
and 


dents 
classes, join in 
ictivities. 

The delegates are 
tional competitions held under the aus- 
pices of their Ministries of Education. 
While in the United States, they will 
visit Washington, D.C. as guests of 
Scholastic Magazines. Senior Scholas- 
tic will publish transcripts of forum dis- 


selected in na- 


cussions. 
(Continued on page 14-T) 
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Photographed at the Adler Planciarium and Astronomical Museum, Chicago 


An assignment in Astronomy ? 


No! It began when he looked up Columbus! 


Many wonderful things begin with Our Wonderful World. Every answer to every question is a begin- 
ning—not an end. Herbert Zim, editor-in-chief of Our Wonderful World, developed the unique 


thematic organization which virtually compels the student to turn to the next page and read on. 


Only Our Wonderful World makes it easy for the student to begin with Columbus and advance, page 
by page, to Ships and Sailing, How Boats Float, Stars to Steer By, and on to the Constellations. 
Learn more about this new, 18-volume set of books. To find out how it differs 

from other reference books in both the classroom and the library, write to 

Eunice Carlstone, School and Library Division, Spencer Press, Inc., 

179 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, Illinois. 


Our Wonderful World 
Published by LiLiiiamee) Spencer Press, Inc. 





The REDS— 


In Black and White 


and Living Color 


By 
VERA FALCONER 


OMMUNISM’S MEANING, im 

pact, and threat are pictured in 
three broad groups of films and film- 
strips: history, theory, and life in Com- 
munist countries. The selection is wide 
and most of the material excellent. 


HISTORY 


Two of the most dramatic historical 
films are from television. Nightmare in 
Red (54 mins., two parts, NBC Project 
20, McGraw-Hill) uses realistic news- 
reel style to portray events from the 
abortive uprising of 1905 to post-World 
War II Russia. Students will learn un- 
derlying causes, effects and methods; 
realize the impact on world history; and 
gain understanding of propaganda, of 
moral and spiritual values, and of dif- 
ferences between democracy and dic- 
tatorship. 

The Red Sell (two parts, each 30 
mins., CBS Twentieth Century, spon- 
sored by Prudential, free loan from As- 
sociation Films) analyzes Soviet Union 
use of world-wide propaganda from its 
beginnings in the 1958 manifesto. The 
“apparatus” is detailed, methods and 
agencies carefully examined. 

The New Soviet Russia: From Revo- 
lution to Empire (15 mins., McGraw- 
Hill) concisely traces factors in Russia’s 
development as an industrialized nation. 
This offers a swift outline of events 
from 1917 to Khrushchev. Contrasts So- 
viet and U. S. positions in Cold War. 


Film Foundation’s 
color movie, touches on current Rus- 
sian education, industrialization, reli- 
gion, agriculture, atomic energy plants. 


Russia, International 


The U. S. Army, in 1950, produced 
Communism (32 mins., United World 
brief history, outline of totalitarian 
racteristics, and examination of Com- 
unist Oper United States. 
['wo films (each 29 mins., NET) come 
National Educational Televi- 
Russian Communist Revolu- 
tion stresses the two faces of Commu- 
nism—one seen by Western people, the 
other by underprivileged peoples. Life- 
time of the Soviet Man is a condensed 
history from the eve of World War II 
to the Cold War as seen by “average 
Ivan” who lived through this period. 
Coronet) 


itions in the 


from the 


sion series 


Communism 11 mins., 
opens with a brief history, followed by 
changes in Russian life, an outline of 
expansion policies, and consideration of 
methods of Communism’s 
growth. 

Many of The 


because 


combating 


York Times film- 
they are news-based, 
contain pertinent information. Our 
Southern Neighbors (Nov. 1961 release) 
has special emphasis on Cuba and Cas- 
troism. Focus on Berlin (Dec. 1961) will 
cover this pivotal point in the Cold War 
with objectives, pressures, and counter- 
moves of both sides. Southeast Asia: 
Cold War Prize (Jan. 1962) concerns 
Laos, Thailand, Burma and others in 
this areas which the West protects from 
Communism’s grasp. Excellent strips 
among previous releases include: China: 
Asia, Russia and the 


Neu 


strips, 


Communism in 
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Satellite Empire; Cuba: Caribbean Pow- 
der Keg; and How Strong Is Russia 
Now? 

Some films span briefer periods or 
areas. The First Moscow Purge Trials 
(27 mins., CBS You Are There series, 
McGraw-Hill) re-enacts vividly events 
of August 24, 1936, when 16 men were 
tried for treason, ushering in the era of 
mass executions. Revolt in Hungary (26 
mins., CBS Twentieth Century, free 
loan from Association, purchase from 
McGraw-Hill) documents events lead- 
ing to the rebellion and shows the sav- 
agery used in crushing the revolt. The 
Fall of China (26 mins., CBS Twentieth 
Century, loan from Association, 
purchase from McGraw-Hill) 
China’s civil war to the final Communist 
victories. Statements by world person- 
alities offer differing opinions as to why 
China fell. 

A totally different approach is pos- 
sible, in advanced classes, with Witness 
29 mins., NET) discussing this auto- 
biographical book by the late Whit- 
taker examing its content 
and why it 


tree 
traces 


Chambers, 


considering reasons was 
written. 

Two films from Crusade for Freedom, 
Towers of Truth and Lifeline to Free- 
dom (each 13% mins.), present the role 
of Radio Free Europe in combating 
Russian propaganda; methods of refut- 
and of pre 


ing their misinformation 


senting news truthfully. 


THEORY 


The two film examinations of theory 
are more abstract. Definitely valuable 
for advanced classes are the three lec- 
Nationalism, Democracy, and 
Communism by Arnold Toynbee (each 
about 25 mins., EBF) discussing, com- 
paring and analy Zing. 

The Battie of Liberty (seven color 
sound filmstrips, Jam Handy) is a good 
discussion stimulator on the meaning of 
life in a free society as contrasted with 
that in a totalitarian society. The series 
considers government, social order, edu- 
and 


tures 


cation, religion, economics, law 


order 


LIFE UNDER COMMUNISM 


The choice of film information about 
the Soviet Union and satellite countries 
is fairly broad. Russia (25 mins., color, 
International Film Foundation) opens 
with scenes of Czarist Russia and then 
considers Russia today—religion, collec- 
tive farms, industrialization, education, 
atomic energy plants. 

Peoples of the Soviet Union (33 
mins., McGraw-Hill) presents the vari- 
ous racial groups of the Soviet Union— 
Karelians, Armenians, Tartars, Uzbecs 
and others. The Soviet Union: The 
Land and the People (13 mins., Coro- 
net) covers geography and principal ac- 
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tivities of the people, stressing aims of 
the The Soviet Union Series 
four filmstrips, McGraw-Hill) 
shows major phases of the Soviet way 
of life—the cultural, economic 
ind political. Living in the Soviet Union 
Today filmstrips, SVE) 
recent photographs 
iousing, home life, schools, agricul- 
markets and stores, transportation 


le ade S 


( olor 
social 


seven color 


mtains 


authentic 
yf |} 
d tion, natural 


COTDINUNIC. resources 


The Soviet Union 
Jam 


he Ind re le iS¢ d 


Today (six ylor-sound filmstrips 


discusses geography, farms 
European Russia, the Ukraine, 
us. Soviet ( entral Asia 


Soviet Union 


and the 


men t the 


OUTSIDE RUSSIA 
The Land and the People 
7 b&w. 

lier history 


Poland: 
| Coronet) views 
present 
in agricultural and 
natural resources 
Poland 
26 mins., EBF 
history, 
both 


since 


industry 


itional trade 


I yl In 
Soviet Power 
ires tactors be hind 

] 


l intern 
and the 
recent 
ionship with 
ind the West 
and Soviet influences 
Under Communism (22 
or b&w, also EBF) studies life of 


Poles the 


changes 
Poland: 
mins., 


Russia 
1939 
Land 


countrys economy, 


Critical thinking 
in the classroom 


FILM 
INTERVIEWS 


including such 
thought-provoking subjects as 


The Role of the Individual 
Power 

Happiness 

Philosophy 

Mankind’s Future 


position in today’s world, objectives of 
the Communist rulers and the Polish 
people’s desire to maintain relations 
with the West. 

The Face of Red China (54 mins., 
CBS-TV, McGraw-Hill) reports on com- 
munes which mobilize humans to do 
the work of machines; shows urban and 
rural life today; and inspects indoc- 
trination of youth. Graphic portrayal of 
life under Communist control. China 
Under Communism (22 mins., color o1 
b&w. EBF) also studies the life of the 
people, illustrating methods used to 
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force radical changes in patterns of liv- 
ing and describing China’s critical prob- 
lems. China and Her Neighbors (six 
color filmstrips, McGraw-Hill) leads to 
better understanding of three related 
Asian areas and current conditions. 
SVE’s very new Living in the Iron 
Curtain Countries Today (seven colo: 
filmstrips each about 55 frames), pic 
tures, with authentic photographs 
ways of life and work in satellite coun- 
tries—Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, East 
Germany, Hungary, Romania, and Yu- 


gosla\ la. 
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Association Films 
347 Madison Ave 
New York 17, N. Y 
Coronet Films 

65 East South Water Jam Handy 


Chicago 1, Il. Detroit 11, 


Crusade for Freedom 
345 East 46th St 
New York 17, N. ¥ 


Encyclopaedia Bri 
tannica Films 
1150 Wilmette Ave. 

Wilmette, Il. 


New York 
NET, 





SOURCES 
International 
Film Foundation 
1 East 42nd St. 
New York 17, N. Y 


St 2821 East Grand Blvd. 


McGraw-Hill 
Text-Film Dept. 

330 West 42nd Street 
36, N. Y. 
A-V Center 
Indiana University 
Bloomington, Indiana 


The New York Times 
Office of 

Educational Activities 
Times Square 


New York 36, N. Y. 


Society fo 

Visual Education 
1345 Diversey Pkway 
Chicago 14, Ill 


United World Films 
Film 


Mich. 


Government 
Dept. 

1445 Park Ave 

New York 29, N. } 


PLILPILLELL LOLOL OL PDL OLD L LO OD OOOO ROOD COOO 


Here is rich educational material which gives 
teachers a unique opportunity to introduce their 
students to the living thought of one of the 
world’s greatest philosophers, mathematicians, 
and social critics. These five completely unre- 
hearsed interviews, in Lord Russell's inimitable, 
witty style, will stimulate classroom discussions 


. . . provoke critical thinking. . . 


and introduce 


students to a wide range of ideas—some provoc- 
ative, some insightful, all delightfully expressed. 
Each of these splendid films encourages us to 


examine our own attitudes and ideals. . 


. and to 


strengthen among our students knowledge of 
the democratic process of free inquiry. 
Examine the films for purchase consideration 


You may preview these films at no obligation, except 
for return postage. Simply check on the coupon 


j 


those you wish to receive. Each film is 1% reels in 
length and available in black-and-white for $75. Or 
you may wish to receive more detailed information 
on the films. Simply use the coupon. 


CORONET FILMS --——~ 


Dept. ST-111, Coronet Building, Chicago 1, Illinois 


C) Please send preview prints of the films | have checked 
below: 
Bertrand Russel! Discusses the Role of the Individual 
] Bertrand Russell Discusses Power 
Bertrand Russell Discusses Happiness 
Bertrand Russell Discusses Philosophy 
Bertrand Russell Discusses Monkind's Power 


of each film. 


Name. 
School 


Address 


' 
| ) Please send brochure containing a complete description 


Position 
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* TEACHING GUIDE FOR UNIT ON 


* 
* 


NO ISSUE NEXT WEEK 

There will be no issue of World 
Week for November 22, as many schools 
will be in recess for Thanksgiving. Your 
next issue will be dated November 29. 
Happy Thanksgiving! 


IN THIS ISSUE 

1. News in Review: See World News 
in Review, pp. 6-8, and Newsmakers, 
p. 5. 

2. Civics: Good Citizens at Work, 
p. 9; also World News in Review, pp. 
5-8. 

3. World Geography: Unit on AIl- 
‘teria, pp. 10-15; Communism series, 
». 17-20; World News in Review, pp. 
5. 


i 


World History: Unit on Algeria, 
especially pp. 12-15; Communism series, 
pp. i7-20; World News in Review, pp. 
6-8. 

5. Communism Series: What You 
Should Know About Communism—and 
Why, pp. 17-20, 

6. Guidance: Ask Gay Head, p. 21; 
How Would You Solve It? winners, p. 
30. 

7. Testing Materials: A workbook 
page for the Unit on Algeria, p. 16; also 
see the questions in this Teaching 
Guide. 

8. General Interest: Our Nation's Im- 
mortals (James Russell Lowell), p. 24; 
regular back-page features, including 
sports, TV-Radio, crossword puzzle, 
records, etc., beginning on p. 22. 


NEWSMAKERS (p. 5) 


Two Nobel Prize winners are the 
Newsmakers in this week's issue. They 
are Dr, Georg von Bekesy, who re- 
ceived the Nobel Prize in Medicine and 
Physiology, and South Africa’s Albert 
John Luthuli, winner of the 1960 Nobel 
Peace Prize, 


UNIT: ALGERIA (pp. 10-15) 
Key Ideas to Stress 

1. Algeria is a North African territory 
governed as an integral part of France. 
Nine tenths of its 10,890,000 people are 
Berbers and Arabs who adhere to the 
Moslem religion. The other tenth are 
European settlers, or colons, who own 
a third of the farm land and hold most 
of the top offices in government and 
industry. Although Algeria is four times 
the size of France, most of its people 
live along the fertile, well-watered Medi- 


terranean coast, where wheat, grapes, 
and citrus fruits are grown. Beyond the 
rugged Atlas Mountains are the vast 
wastes of the Sahara Desert. Recent 
discoveries of oil, natural gas, iron ore, 
and manganese have sparked a boom 
in the Sahara. By 1965 Saharan wells 
should produce meet 
France's needs and pay tor 
development plan to lift Algeria out of 


enough oil to 
a 10-year 


ige-old poverty 

2. For Algeria 
has been a battleground. The sea-going 
Phoenicians who arrived about 1,200 
B.C. were succeeded by Carthaginians, 
Romans, Vandals, and Moslem Arabs. 
From the 16th century to the 19th cen- 
Algeria was the home of the Bar- 
bary Pirates. By 1848 France brought 
the coastal regions of Algeria under its 
rule. European settlers moved into Al- 
geria and established homes, farms, and 
businesses. But the native Algerians, 
vho enjoyed few political or economic 


thousands of years, 


tury, 


privileges, grew increasingly restless. In 
1954 Moslem launched a 
campaign of terrorism and guerrilla war- 
fare to achieve their goal of independ- 
ence from France. European settlers 
were determined to crush the rebellion. 

3. In the past seven years, the strug- 
gle in Algeria has divided France itself. 
Charles de Gaulle was called out of 
semi-retirement to take over the French 
government and end the Algerian crisis. 
He offered the Algerians a choice of 
complete independence, self-government 
with close eeonomic ties to France, or 
union with France. Because De Gaulle 
insisted that a cease-fire and a waiting 
period must precede the vote, his offer 
was rejected by the rebel FLN. At the 
same time, his plans for Algerian self- 
determination enraged the European 
settlers and French Army generals, who 
staged two unsuccessful uprisings, The 
search for a solution to the Algerian 
problem continues. 


nationalists 


Assignments 

1. Pages 10-11: (1) Summarize what 
you have read about Algeria under the 
following headings: (a) Area and Popu- 
lation; (b) Agriculture; (c) Mineral Re- 
sources; (d) Living Standards. (2) Ex- 
plain why most Algerians live within 
100 miles of the Mediterranean coast. 
(3) Describe the different cultural 
groups making up Algeria’s population. 

2. Pages 12, 14-15: (1) How did the 
French take possession of Algeria? (2) 
What improvements has France brought 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER 


Algeria AND OTHER CONTENTS OF THIS ISSUE OF WORLD WEEK 


to Algeria? (3) Summarize the griev- 
ances of Moslem nationalists. (4) Ac- 
count for the opposition of European 
Algerians to an independent Algeria. 


TEACHING THE UNIT 
Motivation 


1. Have students interpret the car 
oon in the Workbook, page 16. As 
tudents give their explanations, weave 
in your own questions to inspire further 

iSS discussion, 

2. Ask students to bring to class news- 
paper items dealing with the Algerian 
situation, Use these articles to motivate 


ind enrich class discussion. 


Discussion Questions 


1. France has given independence to 
several of its former colonies. Why has 
it been reluctant to grant independence 
to Algeria? 

2. If you were a European settler liv- 
ing in Algeria, what would be your atti- 


tude toward an independent Algeria? 
Why? 

3. If you Moslem 
nationalists, what arguments would you 


Algerian independ- 


were one of the 


use in support of 
encer 

4. Why has the situation in Algeria 
caused political tension within France 


itself? 


Learning from Pictures (p. 13) 


1. How do the pictures show the in- 
fluence of France in Algeria? 
2. As you study the pictures showing 


European and Moslem Algeria, what 
contrasts do you note in particular? 


Map Work 

Distribute a blank outline map of 
North Africa to the class. Have students 
fill in the names of the countries on the 
map. Also ask students to label the 
neighboring bodies of water. 


Things to Do 


Have students turn to page 15 for a 
silent reading of The Maghreb. After 
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10 minutes, call on a student to sum- 
marize what he has read, using a wall 
map of Africa to enrich his comments. 


WHY STUDY COMMUNISM? 
(pp. 17-20) 


With this issue, World Week begins 
a series of 15 articles on the theme, 
“What You Should Know about Com- 
munism—and Why.” In this introduc- 
tory article, students learn why they 
should study about communism. 


Assignments 

1. In what ways does the conflict be- 
tween communism and democracy af- 
fect you in your everyday life? 

2. Why Soviet Russia and Red 
China called the centers of world com- 


are 


munismr 

3. How is communism trying to 
reach the underdeveloped nations of 
Asia, Africa, and Latin America? 


American school? 


study communism in an 


Motivation 

A student in a World History class 
challenged his teacher, “Why do we in 
an American high school have to study 
communism?” If you were the teacher, 
you have answered this 


how would 


student? 


Discussion Questions 


1. Have the class turn to the map 
which shows the expansion of commu- 
nism since 1917. How would you use 
the information in this map to explain 
why Americans should know more 
about communism? 


WHAT'S AHEAD 

November 22, 1961 
No Issue: Thanksgiving recess. 

November 29, 1961 
Unit: The Maghreb—2. Morocco. 








2. Why is communism said to be “a 
world conspiracy,” as well as an eco- 
nomic and political system? 

3. The article points out that to 
know more about communism is to act 
intelligently rather than out of fear. 
What does the writer mean? 

4. How do the Communists keep 
their people from knowing the truth 
about life in the free world? 


Summary 


Have students write brief papers on 
the subject of this article, Why Study 
Communism? After students have read 
their papers to the rest of the class, 
submit the best composition to your 
school newspaper, 


SUGGESTED READING 


Communism Series 

BOOKS: Russian Revolution 1917-1921, 
by William H. Chamberlin (Macmillan, 
1952). Kremlin Target: U. S. A., by Donald 
Dunham (Ives Washburn, 1961). Russia 
Revisited: A New Look at Russia and Her 
Satellites, by Louis Fischer (Doubleday, 
1957). Bolshevism: An Introduction to So- 
viet Communism, by Waldemar Gurian 
(Univ. of Notre Dame Press, 1952). From 
Hegel to Marx, by Sidney Hook ( Humani- 
ties, 1960). Marx and the Marxists, by Sid- 
ney Hook (Van Nostrand, 1955). Theory 
and Practice of Communism, by Robert N. 





TOOLS for 


TEACHERS 








TUNISIA 
Dec. 6 in World Week 
PAMPHLETS: Selection of Pamphlets 
Available to Teachers, 1961, free, Embassy 
of Tunisia, 2620 Foxhall Road, Washing- 
ton, D. C. Basic Data on the Economy of 
Tunisia (Economic Reports, Part 1, No. 59- 
77), 1959, 10¢; Economic Developments in 
Tunisia (Economic Reports, Part 1, No. 59- 
54), 1959, 10¢; Three New African Na- 
tions: Morocco, Tunisia, Libya, 1957, 25¢; 
Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C. Tunisia, by Kenneth Thompson ( Fo- 
cus, Vol. 8, No. 1), 1957, 15¢, American 
Geographical Society, Broadway at 156th 
Street, New York 32, New York. 
BOOKS: The New Africa, by Ellen & 
Attilio Gatti, $3.95 (Scribner, 1960). Meet 
North Africa, by John Gunther & others, 
$2.95 (Harper, 1957). North Africa, by 
Dore Ogrizek, $6.75 (McGraw-Hill, 1955). 
ARTICLES: “Dilemma of the Two Bour- 


guibas,” by J. Lacouture, N. Y. Times Mag- 
azine, Aug. 20, 1961. “Battle of Bizerte, a 


Test of Strength Where Both Sides Erred, 
with Report by A. Deming,” Newsweek, 
July 31, 1961. “No Real Peace in Tunisia, 
and U. S. in the Middle,” U. S. News & 
World Report, Aug. 7, 1961. “Tunisian 
Adventure,” Business Week, July 29, 1961. 
“Tragic and Regrettable,” Commonweal, 
Aug. 11, 1961. “Atlantic Report on Tuni- 
sia,” Atlantic Monthly,” Jan., 1961. 

FILMS: New Tempo in Tunisia, 1956, 
27 minutes, sound, black & white, sale. 
Background on the new government; focus 
is on the people. Animated maps show the 
cities and the geography of Tunisia. Tunisia 
Steps Forward, 1956, 13 minutes, sound, 
black & white, sale. Social and economic 
development; agriculture, housing, educa- 
tion, etc. Both films are available from 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Film-Text 
Division, 330 W. 42nd St., N. Y. 36, N. Y. 

FILMSTRIPS: Living in North Africa, 
1956, 61 frames, color, Society for Visual 
Education, Inc., 1345 Diversey Parkway, 
Chicago 14, Ill. Shows the life of the people 
in the ports and trade centers of the region, 
in the oases and in the desert. 
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Carew Hunt (Macmillan, 1957). Our Se- 
cret Allies: Peoples of Russia, by Eugene 
Lyons (Duell, Sloan, 1953). The Russian 
Revolution, by Alan Moorehead ( Harper, 
1958). The Kremlin and World Politics, by 
Philip Mosely (Random House, 1960). A 
History of Soviet Russia, by George Rauch 
(Praeger, 1960). Russia and America, by 
Henry L. Roberts (Harper, 1956). Labor 
in the Soviet Union, by Solomon Schwarz 
(Praeger, 1952). Russia’s Soviet Economy, 
by Harry Schwartz ( Prentice-Hall, 1954) 
Vital Center, by Arthur Schlesinger, Jr 
(Houghton, 1949). From Lenin to Malen 
kov: The History of World Communism, 
by Hugh Seton-Watson (Praeger, 1953 

The Communist Party of the Soviet Union, 
by Leonard Shapiro (Randem House, 1959 

A History of Russia, by George Vernadsky 
(Yale Univ. Press, 1954). Russia and the 
Soviet Union: A Modern History, by War- 
ren B. Walsh (Univ. of Michigan Press, 
1958 ). 

(To be continued in the next issue.) 





ANSWERS TO WORKBOOK, p. 16 


I. Cartoon Interpretation: 1-President 
Charles de Gaulle of France; 2-Moslems 
rebelling against French rule in Algeria; 
3-De Gaulle wants a cease-fire in the Al- 
gerian war before starting talks on Algeria’s 
political future. The rebels want the cease- 
fire and Algeria’s political future to be dis- 
cussed simultaneously; 4-the French Alge- 
rians violently oppose De Gaulle’s plan to 
give Algeria self-determination; 5-no. 

II]. What Did You Read?: 1-desert; 2- 
Islam; 3-oil, natural gas, iron ore, man- 
ganese (any three); 4-Mediterranean Sea; 
5-Algiers; 6-true; 7-Atlas; 8-wine and citrus 
fruits; 9-Vandals; 10-in 1815, a U. S. fleet 
led by Decatur forced the Barbary pirates 
to stop attacking U. S. ships; 11-true; 12- 
European settlers in Algeria; 13-it granted 
them full French citizenship; 14-Algerian 
independence; 15-the new Algerian rebel 
leader. 

III. Put on Your Thinking Caps: 1-Huge 
deposits of oil, natural gas, iron ore, and 
manganese have recently been discovered 
in the Sahara. By 1965, Saharan oil wells 
should produce enough oil to meet all of 
France’s needs and to help pay for a 10- 
year development plan for Algeria; 2-De 
Gaulle offered the Algerians a choice of: 
(1) complete independence; (2) self-gov- 
ernment, with close economic ties to France: 
(3) union with France. 


Answers to Crossword Puzzle, p. 27 
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From Marx to Khrushchev 


New Books on 


LOT OF INK has been spilled 

since Winston Churchill describex 
the Soviet Union as “a riddle, wrapp¢ 
in a mystery, inside an enigma.” As a 
result, anyone who harvests even part 
of the current crop of books on Com 
munism is sure to feel that he knows 
who-dun-it. 


INTERNATIONAL WEATHER REPORTS 


Russia and the West under Lenin and 
Stalin, by George F. Kennan. (Little 
Brown, Boston, 411 pp., $5.75.) A diplo 
mat, turned historian, treats us to 
ringside seat for the early rounds 
the battle between Russia and the West 
He interprets the in-fighting from 1917 
to the end of the Second World Wai 
Part of his thesis is that the West would 
have been wise to end the First World 
War early in 1917 so that the Russia 
government could have dealt with its 
internal problems and, perhaps, have 
forestalled the successful seizure 
power by the Bolsheviks. Kennan’s di 
tailed but lively account of the bungled 
Allied intervention in Russia (1918 
1920) tend to explain in part Russia 
hostility to the West today. 

The book is based on lectures giver 
at Oxford and Harvard, and Kennan 
has not side-stepped any controversies 
Throughout the book, there are asides 
in which the former U. S. Ambassado1 
to Russia offers lessons applicable to 
current affairs. 


yt 


Dragon in the Kremlin. A Report on 
the Russian-Chinese Alliance, by Mai 
vin L. Kalb. (Dutton, New York, 258 
pp., $4.50.) This is a personal crusade 
by a young journalist who has sought to 
unravel some of the mystery which he 
believes surrounds the Russian-Chines¢ 
alliance launched in 1950. He has gone 
all around the world—not including 
Communist China—talking to newsmen 
and diplomats who are experts on Rus 
sia and China. Now the CBS corre- 
spondent in Moscow, Kalb presents a 
potpourri of opinion on the Russian re- 


Communism 


HOWARD L. HURWITZ 


lagging 
Mao’s 
China’s 


communes, 
aid to China, 
Khrushchev, 
ntial, etc 
ral weight of Kalb’s findings 
thesis that there are cracks 


| 
Chinese 
economic 


V1S-a-VIS 


Sino-Soviet edifice, but that it is 
from crumbling. It has even been 
ggested that the U. S. Defense De 
ment has examined “the possibili 

1 strategic rapprochement with 

t Union in the face of the 
nting challenge of the new China.” 


This is not to suggest that happy days 


ere wall 


The Coming Tests with Russia, by) 

Walter Little, Brown, Bos 
37 pp., $2.50.) It is Mi 

the world of political commen- 

justifies publication in book 


Lippman 


Lippman s 


his brief articles reporting his 

Khrushchev in April 1961. 
Lippmann found Mr. K’s thoughts 
the uncommitted na 


You will 


sobering 


Conquest Without War, compiled 
1 edited by N. H. Mager and Jacques 
Simon and Schuster, New York 
7.50). Nikita Khrushchev has 

nor inclination to sit 

his Mein Kampf 


and a trained stu- 


Vrite 
trained edito1 
»f international politics have taken 
ie time to write it for him. They have 
sifted an 
forth N.K.’s views on everything from 
milking cows to milking West Berlin 
Khrushchev’s thoughts on peaceful 
Germany, European satel- 
nations, propaganda, diplo- 
mats, and the Soviet economy are set 
forth briefly, interlaced with penetrat- 
ing commentary by the who 
stand for no nonsense in exposing gaps 
between word and deed. 
The book is given added value by a 
good, brief biography of Khrushchev. 


ivalanche of words and set 


coexistence 


] 
lites, new 


editors 


International Communism and World 


Methods by 
New York 


Communist parties do 


Revolution. History and 
Gunther Nollau 
337 pp., $7.50. 
1ot make a practice of airing their dif 


Praeger, 


ferences in public. But this has not 
prevented Dr. Nollau, a lawyer who is 

present a civil servant in West Ger 
nany, from making a critical examina 
tion of twists and turns in the interna 
tional Communist That 
efforts to establish unity in international 


movement 


letariat associations have been un 


p! 


successful from the first is documented 


this serious study. Communists, he 
»ws, have found it increasingly tough 
reach agreements among themselves 
nationalism has stimulated rivalries 

veen Communist states 

\ lesson to be learned from Dr. Nol 
lau’s painstaking research is that any 
lisagreements tree 

West have parallel on the 


side t the 


INSIDE RUSSIA 


The Red Phoenix. Russia Since World 
War II, by Harry Schwartz. (Praeger 
Ne York, 427 pp clothbound, $6: 
perback, $1.95.) No apology need be 
1ade for this “journalistic history” of 
the Soviet 1945. It 

th a brief but account of mod 
ern Russia in the 17th century and soars 
through the Revolutions of 1917 and 
World War II. It ends with a look at 
Russia and the United States today. We 
lon’t look too good. In between are the 
news articles which Schwartz wrote as 
The New York Times’ specialist on So- 
include Soviet 
develop- 


among nations of 
their 


curtain 


dal 


Union since starts 


cule 


viet affairs. Contents 


economic growth, scientific 


the cold war, relations with East 
ern Europe and China, Soviet 
internal economic development. These 
are held with the author's 
current comments. The sandwich is not 


digestible, it is downright nutri- 


ment 
and 


together 


only 


tious 


The Russian Intelligentsia, edited by 


tichard Pipes. (Columbia University 





Press, New York, 234 pp., $4.50.) Some 
of the 12 contributors to these pages on 
intellectual life in Russia before and 
since the Revolution breathe fire. Intel- 
lectuals in the Soviet Union, they per- 
ceive, are resting on a thorny bed of 
roses. There is even less relaxation in 
China and Spain, we learn in the two 
concluding essays. 

Soviet students are de- 
scribed with unusual perception. Op- 
position on the campus runs the gamut 
from neo-Bolshevists, who would live 
by Lenin’s ideals, to pro-capitalists, who 
would untangle the web of state own- 
ership. Other essays analyze problems 
of Soviet scientists and writers. An in- 
Hamed appendix contains the text of the 
letter from the editors who rejected 
Pasternak’s Doctor Zhivago. No trace 
of intellectual freedom in it. 


university 


Soviet Society. A Book of Readings, 
edited by Alex Inkeles and Kent Geiger. 
Houghton Mifflin, Boston, 703 pp., 
$7.50.) This is a collection of analytical 
vriting about the So- 
viet Union. The editors have combed 


not documents 
some 30 scholarly and popular journals 
to gather articles which help to clarify 
soviet 
soviet 


Communist party law 


society. There are sections on 
resources, the 
agriculture, la- 
bor, religion, education, science, the 
irts, social welfare, the family, social 
stratific \ Forward Look” at 


he impact of Communism today. 

BIOGRAPHY AND AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
The Grand Tactician. Khrushchev’s 

Rise to Power, by Lazar Pistrak. (Praeg- 


er, New York, 296 pp., $6.) If you 
don't like Soviet history, wait a minute. 


history, natural 


and 


tj 
it10n 


This advice is sound enough in view 
of the 


story by 


numerous revisions of the Soviet 
official who know 
on which side their caviar is spread. It 
has complicated the considerable effort 
of Lazar Pistrak, an anti-Communist 
specialist in Soviet affairs, to recon- 
struct Khrushchev’s life. He cannot 
even be sure of young Khrushchev’s 
job in the coal mines, much less estab- 
lish his place in the early hierarchy. 

What Pistrak has done, therefore, is 
to write a spirited political history of 
Communism in the U.S.S.R. and to fit 
Mr. K. into it based on fragments which 
do not seem too inconsistent with verifi- 
able parts of the Khrushchev 
emerges as a ruthless politician who kept 
his head when close comrades were los- 
ing theirs in the 20’s and 30’s. He was 
Stalin’s trusted lieutenant and did not 
bite the hand that fed him until Stalin 
was dead for three years. 


historians 


story. 


American Commissar, by Sandor 
Voros. (Chilton, Philadelphia, Pa., 477 
pp., $4.95.) As a young Hungarian, 
Voros fought to preserve the monarchy. 
From this rightist position, he moved to 


New York where he was bruised by the 
rough edges of the furriers’ union and 
found himself enmeshed in the tawdry, 
inept (not ruthlessly efficient) Commu- 
nist movement. He worked for the par- 
ty in New York, Canada, and Ohio, 
before reaching a peak in Spain. Neg- 
lect and distortion by Communists of 
the Loyalist position in the Spanish 
Civil War sickened Voros and made 
him unfit for the thought contro] jacket 
he was asked to don on his return to 
New York. 

This is the autobiography of an ex- 
professional revolutionary who is a pro- 
fessional writer. The combination makes 
for one of the liveliest, at times hu- 


morous, accounts of the road in and 
out of the Communist party that has 
appeared since Khrushchev was a boy. 


Secret Diary from Red China, tran- 
scribed by S. T. Tung. (Bobbs-Merrill, 
New York, 224 pp., $3.95.) “The root 
of all our troubles does not lie in this 
village, but in Peking and in the Com- 
munist system.” This is Yellow Jonquil’s 
conclusion after rough times 
shared with her husband, a Chinese 
school teacher who talked back to a 
Communist official. Their saga is re- 
counted in simple prose by Professor 
Tung, a Cornell Ph.D., who recon- 
structed and expanded notes concealed 
in a novel mailed out of Red China. 


HISTORY OF U.S. COMMUNISM 


The Roots of American Communism 
(498 pp., $6.75); American Communism 
and Soviet Russia (558 pp., $8.50). Both 
books by Theodore Draper (Viking 
Press, New York.) Permutations and 
combinations of Left Wing elements in 
the United States are set forth in clear 
detail by Theodore Draper, a journalist 
and historian aided by a grant from the 
Fund for the Republic. The first of the 
volumes listed above (published in 
1957) carries the story of American 
Communism from its origins among 
Marxist immigrants of the 1850's to 
1923. The pages are warmed by some 
intense portraits of leading Communist 
figures whose names still ring a bell. 

Draper makes it easier to understand 
the links between American and Rus- 
sian Communists and the reasons for 
their unequal relationship. He probes 
the capacity of Communists for follow- 
ing a tangled party line knotted in 
Moscow. 

In the second volume (published in 
1960), Draper carries the tortuous tale 
forward to 1945. During this period 
the party reached maturity in the United 
States while holding on to apron strings 
drawn tightly by the Comintern. There 
are especially good chapters on the par- 
ty’s ineptness in seeking Negro support, 
complicated maneuvers of third party 
politics, and “The Birth of American 
Trotskyism.” There are so many in- 


some 
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ternecine conflicts among Communists 
reported in these volumes that the net 
effect is to suggest that the comrades 
were more of a menace to each other 
than to the United States. 


GENERAL REFERENCE 

Everyman's Concise Encyclopedia of 
Russia, by S. V. Utechin. (Dutton, 
New York, 623 pp., $7.95.) This en- 
cyclopedia of short but authoritative 
articles on a great range of subjects and 
people in the history of Russia and the 
U.S.S.R. is a valuable reference book. 

You can find anything from “Strikes” 
and “Nuclear Weapons” to “Kinder- 
gartens” and “Children” in this concise, 
scholarly, alphabetically arranged work 
An idea of the length of articles and 
balance can be deduced from treat- 
ments of Peter the Great and Khru- 
shchev. Both get the same amount of 
space—a little more than a page. 


NEW PAPERBACKS 


The Red Executive. A Study of the 
Organization Man in Russian Industry, 
by David Granick. (Anchor Books, Dou- 
bleday, New York, 294 pp., $1.45.) 


Russians as People, by Wright Miller. 
(Dutton, New York, 205 pp., $1.35.) 


Russian Political Institutions, by 
Derek J. R. Scott. (Praeger, New York, 
265 pp., $2.25.) 

The Politics 
edited by George Z. F. 
Jaan Pennar. (Praeger, New 
pp., $1.85.) 


of Soviet Education, 
Bereday and 
York, 218 


Russia in Transition, by Isaac Deut- 
scher. (Grove Press, New York, 265 pp., 
$1.95.) 


An Evil Tree. The Story of Commu- 
nism, by Agnes Murphy. (Bruce Pub- 
lishing Co., Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin, 
116 pp., $1.25.) 


The Russian Revolution and Lenin- 
ism or Marxism? by Rosa Luxemburg. 
(University of Michigan Press, Ann Ar- 
bor, Mich., 108 pp., $1.65.) 

Leon Trotsky: Terrorism and Com- 
munism (University of Michigan Press, 
as above, 191 pp., $1.95.) 

The Essential Left: Four Classic 
Texts on the Principles of Socialism, by 
Marx, Engels, Lenin. (Unwin Books, 
Barnes, and Noble, New York, 255 pp., 
$1.25.) 

Soviet Economic Power: Its Organi- 
zation, Growth, and Challenge, by 
Robert W. Campbell. (Houghton Mif- 
flin, Cambridge, Mass., 209 pp., $1.95.) 

Khrushchev and the Russian Chal- 
lenge, by William Randolph Hearst, 
Jr., Bob Considine, and Frank Conniff. 
(Avon, 256 pp., 50 cents.) This will be 
a December selection of the Campus 
Book Club. 





English teaching takes on new vitality 
and meaning with Scholastic Literature 
Units for grades 7, 8, 9, 10. Designed to 
meet a wide range of individual differ- 
ences, each Unit supplies an abundance 
of professionally-approved, paperbound 
resources centered on a challenging 
idea. These varied materials, including 
Teacher's Notebook and student work 
sheets, provide an integrated program 
for class, group and individual instruc- 
tion in literature and language skills. 
Hailed by teachers and educators from 
coast to coast, “Scholastic Literature 
Units add a new and exciting dimension 
to English study in the secondary 
school.”—Saturday Review 
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For full information on Scholastic Litera- 
ture Units, fill out and mail this coupon. 
wow ewwwwwwewonna, 
Scholastic Book Services, 
Box ST-11 
33 West 42nd Street, N.Y. 36, N.Y. 


Please send me your latest bro- 
chure on Scholastic Literature 
Units with complete contents of 
8 Units now available. 





Name (Please print) 





School 





Address 





Zone State 





Grade 8 Grade 9 Grade 10 
Grade 7 * Courage ¢ Mirrors ¢ Survival 
*Animals * Family *Moments of * Personal 
* Frontiers Decision Code 
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PLAGIARISM How to Spot It and What to Do About It 


HY DO STUDENTS plagiarize? 
Appare ntly for 

ye, the of the deadline when 
in assignment has been put off until 
the last night ind the other, a failure, 
to understand “plagia- 

y rewording, summariz- 


two mayor reasons: 


pre Ssure 


CaAasSCS 


n g parts, and changing minor 
leta Is these stude nts think they avoid 
But merely the changing of 
es and names, the rearrangement of 
to the 
student who copies another’s work. 

A favorite story 


] 
plagiarism 
] 
bit 


does not wive 


words g immunity 
that shows up almost 
lasses is The Miracle 
One girl, when chal- 
nate, replied, “Well, 
write that 
pages.” Another example 

vas a boy who handed in the story of 
The Three Little Pigs. He defended 
himself by saying, “But I changed it- 


I made it winte1 


evel year in m 
Street 


on 34th 
] | } 


engea DY i classt 


I'd lil ( r vou whole 


When plagiarism occurs, the prob- 
Obviously, if a “D” 
turns in an “A” paper, his 
With the smart stu- 
who is capable of writ- 
} 


+ . 
reacner 


lem is to spot it 
student 
paper 1S 
dent 


suspect 
however 
g the story, the faces a real 


dilemma unless he definitely recognizes 


the work as one he has read before. 
be weighed in consid- 
eration of the student’s past perform- 
including his record of honesty 


work heretofore pro- 


Suspicion must 


ance. 
and quality of 
duced 


Spot Subject Material 


The teacher may suspect plagiarism 
if the student’s paper deals with a sub- 
ject that knowl- 
edge of the student. Nowadays, how- 
ever, a topic cannot always be written 
off as being beyond the horizons of any 
15-year-old. A sea captain father, a 
war hero uncle, or an Iron Curtain ref- 
ugee neighbor may be part of the 
pupil’s background. By showing interest 
in the subject and asking how he hap- 
pens to have information on it, you 
will soon find out whether he is writing 
from self-acquired knowledge. 

The teacher can prevent “deadline 
plagiarism” by requiring preliminary 
material in advance. With a short story 
assignment, such precautions might in- 
clude a brief paragraph stating the 
story idea and how it is to be devel- 
oped, one-paragraph character sketches, 


may be outside the 


Shirley Cochell is an English teacher 
at the Alexander Hamilton H. S., Los 
Angeles, Calif 


20th Century-Fox 
Did somebody hand in a story recently 
about an old man with a beard who 
faces sanity hearings because he thinks 
he’s Santa Claus? If so, the story was 
probably filched from movie Miracle on 
34th Street, a favorite of young plagi- 
arizers. Above, John Payne as lawyer 
and Edmund Gwenn as Kris Kringle. 


and the preliminary draft. Not to be 
graded, these papers should be merely 
“checked” and returned, or kept, pro- 
vided the student has a copy, or notes, 
for himself. In this procedure he under- 
stands that a different story, with the 
explanation “I changed mine last night,” 
will not be accepted. For a research 
paper, the advance material may in- 
clude a statement of the topic, an out- 
line, bibliography cards, note cards, and 
the first draft. 

Making assignments within the stu- 
dent’s capabilities will also discourage 
plagiarism. When work is suited to the 
student’s age and experience, with all 
steps explained thoroughly, he can pro- 
ceed without feelings of confusion or 
frustration. In both junior high and 
senior high, the importance of learning 
to follow orderly procedure should be 
stressed, and the emphasis placed on 
the steps rather than on the finished 
paper. Research provides a good oppor- 
tunity to advise the student to copy 
exactly from the book when he intends 
to quote and to remember to put a 
footnote in his paper. In certain assign- 
ments, the teacher can require that 10 
per cent of the paper is to be quoted 
and represented by footnotes and 90 
per cent the student’s writing. 

A few definite procedures should al- 
ways be explained for “creative writing” 
to eliminate students’ plagiarizing be- 
cause they “don’t know how to write 
a story.” 


Reading Aloud 


If the teacher requires the papers to 
be read aloud, most students will hesi- 


By SHIRLEY COCHELL 


tate to plagiarize for fear that someone 
will either recognize the story or know 
that they are not capable of writing it. 
They do not want to experience the 
knowing their 
nor such direct comments 
write that vourself?,” “It 

a play I saw on TV,” or “That's the 


glances of classmates 
as “Did you 


was just like 


1 
Same one you used in Miss Jones class 


Teachers sometimes solve the pla 
giarism problem by requiring all writing 
Although 


solu- 


to be done in the classroom. 
effective, it is an unsatisfactory 
tion, for each student’s best writing can- 
not be obtained. Not only the slow 
writers are penalized, but also the ones 
who prefer solitude or the outdoors or 
a typewriter—the student should be al- 
lowed to choose his own best writing 
environment. “Classroom composition” 
also necessarily limits assignments be- 
cause certainly a one-page essay is the 
most that can be expected in a fifty- 
minute class period. 

When plagiarism is 
“written note” on the paper is prefera- 
ble to an oral accusation. If informed 
in this manner, the student will usually 
accept the “no grade” or “lower grade” 
without protest. 

Correcting the pape 
with the idea of “purposely 
mistakes” can be very effective, 
cially with the more capable students. 
The combination of a copied paper that 
is filled with grade-lowering errors and 
a teacher’s assurance that he can do 
really good writing himself will most 
likely encourage the better student to 
do his own work thereafter. 

I remember one girl with whom this 
method brought results. As she read 
her story in class, I recalled seeing it in 
the Sunday newspaper. After class, I 
informed her I had recently read a simi- 
lar story, adding, “Did you happen to 
see it? If not, you might want to look 
it up and read it.” 

A psychologist once told me that in 
conversation the 15-year-old student 
should never be backed into a blind 
corner. A way out of a situation should 
always be left to allow him to “save 
face,” even though he realizes you most 
likely know exactly what has happened. 

Solving the problem with one student 
or one class does not mean the end of 
plagiarism, for it recurs continually in 
composition. By anticipation and vigi- 
lance, however, English teachers can 
reduce both the quantity and frequency 
in their classrooms. 


discovered, a 


closely 
finding 
espe- 


very 


of its occurrence 
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HOTEL 
Wellington 
DRIVE-IN GARAGE 
AIR CONDITIONING + TV 
No parking 
problems at 
Albany's largest 
hotel... with 
Albany’s only drive-in 
garage. You'll like the com- 
fort and convenience, tool 
Family rates. Cocktail lounge. 


136 STATE STREET 
opposite state capitor GY:¥) 
See your friendly travel agent. 





NEWS 








COUPON CLIPPERS! 


Maybe you don't have thou- 
sands of dollars invested in 
Wall Street, but here’s one kind 
ot coupon you can clip and 
profit by. That’s the coupons 
in Scholastic Teacher ads, in- 
cluding the “master coupon” for 
free materials. When you re- 
spond to our advertisers, we 
get more advertisements, and 
you get a bigger magazine. 














To order free materials, check your choice, clip and mail 
this coupon to Scholastic Teacher, 33 W. 42nd St., N.Y.C. 
36. You will receive free aids direct from our advertisers. 


MATERIALS 


1. CORONET FILMS, p. 7-T 


Preview prints, descriptive brochures on film 


interviews with Bertrand Russell 


—.2. KALART, p. 2-T 
Free booklet of audio-visual ideas 


3. MACMILLAN CO 


Free descriptive brochure E-637 (See Nov 


8 Teacher, p. 2-T) 


4. PERCIVAL TOURS, p. 4-T 
Literature on tours to —_ 
Middle East, 


Please Print 


Name 


—EE Europe 
Around the World 


Continued from page 


School Aid Plan 


Representative Cleveland M. Bailey 
D-W.Va.), senior member of the House 
Education and Labor Committee, has 
innounced a new plan for Federal aid 
to education 

Previous plans have allocated school 
funds on the basis of the number of 
school children in a state. Bailey would 
grant each state a sum equal to 2 per 
ent of its expenditures on public edu- 
ition. The money would be channeled 
state’s education fund and then 
m to local school authorities, where 
local school officials would use the addi- 


to the 


tional money as they saw fit, for public 

ind /o1 private ind church schools 
The Baile \ plan 
ver previous proposals 
tbout $312.000.000 a vear. The one 
yacked by the Kennedy Administration 
| killed in the Rules Committee this 
cost SSOO.000_.000 an 


would Save money 


It would cost 


us plan will overcornn 
“Federal control” con 
issue of aid to non 


» to the conclusion,” says 
Congressional Record 
ire really trving to do 

broader Federal tax base to 
ind local taxpayers finance 

cost of improved education 
When we look at the proposition 
mm this standpoint we find that every 
is a taxpayer whether he sends 


children to public o1 private schools 


5. SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES WRITING 
AWARDS 
Free rules 


p. 6-T 


booklet (See Nov. 1 Teacher 


6. SPENCER PRESS, p. 5-T 


Free information 


7. TEACHING MATERIALS CORPORATION, 
p. 3-T 


List of publ 


cations 


Grade 





School 


No. of Pupils 





Address 








City 





This coupon valid for two months. 
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Since we intend to encourage and stimu- 
late education in all the states, and 
since there are pockets of need in every 
state, we would assist taxpayers in 
every state.” 
Meanwhile, Cardinal Cushing of Bos 
advised Roman Catholics not to 
“use their political influence in Con 
gress” to block all school aid if they 
do not get their own way.” 
Writing in The Pilot, the official organ 
f the Boston Archdiocese, the Cardinal 
id: “I feel that as long as the majority 
he American people are against such 
ise of taxes [as subsidies to private edu 
tion Catholics should try to prove 
their right to such assistance but neither 
force such legislation through at the 
risk of national disunity nor use their 
political influence in Congress to block 
other legislation of benefit to education 


because they do not get their own wavy 


Don’t Miss... 
like it or not! 


U.S. Government Films for Public 
Education Use, a 502-page listing of 
thousands of films and filmstrips avail 


} 


ible for loan, rental, on purchase from 
rious agencies of the U.S. Govern 
nent. For example the U.S Dept ot 
the Air Force has a film on effective 
vriting; the Army has a batch on dif 
ferent periods in American history; the 
Navy on electromagnets; the Dept. of 
Agriculture on cooking chicken, et 
Every A-V director should have this on 
his desk, and it should be available in 
professional section of your school 
library. Write Supt. of Documents, U.S 
Government Printing Office, Washing 
fo. Da, (endo 

Is Khrushchev Another Hitler?, in 
the October 30 U.S. News & World 
teport. A tascinating size up of the two 
international experts 


} 


dictators by six 
Writes Prof. Hugh Trevor-Roper, mod 
at Oxford Univ. 

] 


reached its second 


ern history protessor 
Communism has 
generation, which Nazism never did 
Communism is a much more bureau 
cratic form of government. It has much 
more in the way of known rules and 
known organs of government... It was 
inconceivable that Hitler should be 
pushed out by internal maneuver in the 
Nazi Party, but Khrushchev 
power by licking the boots of people 
ibove him He could be maneuvered 


came to 


out of power by the same technique as 
he got himself in.” 

Improving Reading in the Elemen- 
tary Social Studies, a bulletin aimed at 
providing the elementary teacher with 
practical assistance for teaching chil 
dren to read in the social studies. 
Available for $1.50 from the National 
Council for the Social Studies, 1201 Six- 
teenth St., Washington 6, D.C. 
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All times shown ore current in Eastern Zone. 
Programs subject to change. Check local sto- 
tions before assigning programs to students. 





Because there is no Scholastic 
Teacher published next week, this 
week’s “Look and Listen” covers 
two weeks’ programming. 











DRAMA 


Wed., Nov. 15, 10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) The 
United States Stee! Hour: “Man on the 
Mot aintop.” Cliff Robertson, Paul 
McGrath, Salome Jens in drama about 
brilliant young man who retreats from 
all social contacts because of demands 

ade by an unthinking father. 

Sat., Nov. 18, 8:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) The 
Defenders The Man With the Con- 

rete Th b.” In their efforts to pre- 
vent a ‘ from going through a 
park, Ken and his girl friend discover 
rruption in the city commissioner’s 

et i ff 
9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) 
at the Movies: Demetrius 

Gladiators,” Victor 


Susan Hayward 

Sun., Nov. 19, 9:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Bus 
Stop And the Pursuit of Evil.” 
Ke Wynn, James MacArthur guest 

st n drama search for a buried 
fortune in stolen gold 

Mon., Nov. 20, 10:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Ben 
Casey: “Pavanne for a Gentle Lady.” 
Casey clashes with an attractive pedia- 

an elderly patient “suffers gal- 


Saturday Night 
and the 
Mature, 


t TY 
starring 


enan 


i 


trician; 
lantly.” 

Wed., Nov. 22, 10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Arm- 
strong Circle Theatre: Norad head- 
quarters has 10 minutes to decide if 
signals they've received came from an 
ICBM explosion. Ron Cochran is host. 

Sat., Nov. 25, 8:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) The 
Defenders: “The Treadmill.” Ken and 
Lawrence try to get a new trial for a 
convicted murderer who has spent 25 
years in a state hospital 

Sun., Nov. 26, 9:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Bus 
Stop: “The Man from Bootstrap.” Con- 
stable Jack Carson tries to outfox elu- 
sive “solid citizen” Buddy Ebsen in 
first comedy-drama of series. 

9:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) General Electric 
Theater: “Money and the Minister.” 
Dramatic trilogy on men of the cloth. 
Ronald Reagan stars as minister with 
Nancy Davis as his wife. Part I: the 
misunderstandings and vindictiveness 
that center around a clergyman when 
he is left a large sum of money by a 
member of his congregation. 

Tues., Nov. 28, 10:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Al- 
coa Premiere: “The Witch Next Door.” 
James Whitmore guest stars as Fred 
Collins, whose daughter’s death has 
been predicted by her 10-year-old 
playmate 


MUSIC AND ARTS 


Fri., Nov. 17, 9:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Vin- 
cent Van Gogh: A Self-Portrait: Special 
color documentary recounting life story 
of Van Gogh through his paintings and 
drawings and filmed scenes of places 
he lived and depicted. Lee J. Cobb will 
read from Van Gogh’s letters, Martin 


Gabel will narrate 
Tues., Nov. 21, 10:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) 


An Old-Fashioned Thanksgiving: Gene 
Barry hosts hour-long musical revue 
with Charlton Heston, Eddie Foy, Jr., 
Dick Button, Betty Johnson, Richard 
Kiley, comedians Bob and Ray. 

Thurs., Nov. 23, 5:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) 
Home for the Holidays: Musica! special 
with Gordon MacRae, Patrice Munsel, 
—— Haney, Al Hirt, the Brothers 
our. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS AND HISTORY 


Wed., Nov. 15, 6:30 a.m. (NBC-TV) Con- 
tinental Classroom: “American Govern- 


Chariton Heston stars in An Old- 
Fashioned Thanksgiving, Tues., 
Nov. 21, at 10 p.m. over ABC-TV. 


ment.” Today’s lesson: The People’s 
Choice. Nov. 16: The Electoral College. 
Nov. 17: Political Parties and the Proc- 
ess of Government. Nov. 20: Ideology 
and Organization. Nov. 21: Guest, Jacob 
Javits, senior senator from N.Y. 

10:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) David Brink- 
ley’s Journal: A look at the high cost 
of prosperity; foreign TV commercials. 

Fri., Nov. 17, 10:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Frank 
McGee’s Here and Now: Frank visits 
the Parke-Bernet Galleries in New 
York City to tell story of a million- 
dollar painting and how it is auctioned. 

Sat., Nov. 18, 13-00 noon (NBC-TV) Up- 
date: Teen-age news program. 

Sun., Nov. 19, 5:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) G.E. 
College Bowl: Univ. of North Dakota 
is this week’s challenger. 

6:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) The Twentieth 
Century: “Guerrilla!” Part 2 of filmed 
report on U.S. Army Special Forces 
will show training of counterguerrilla 
forces in South Vietnam and Okinawa. 

Wed., Nov. 22, 6:30 a.m. (NBC-TV) Con- 
tinental Classroom: Course in “Ameri- 
can Government.” Today’s lesson: The 
Cost of Democracy and the Future of 
American Politics. Nov. 27: Guest, Rob- 
ert Carr—What Is Constitutional Gov- 
ernment? Nov. 28: Constitutional Gov- 
ernment from Cicero to Jefferson. Nov. 


15-T 


29: Constitutional Government—the 
Colonial Pattern. 
10:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) David Brink- 


ley’s Journal: European rock '‘n’ roll; 


Indians. 

Thurs., Nov. 23, 10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) 
CBS Reports: “Eisenhower on the 
Presidency.” Second of three-part 
series of discussions with the former 
president. Walter Cronkite conducts 
interview. 

Fri., Nov. 24, 8:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Ulysses 
S. Grant: Biographical sketch produced 
by NBC Special Projects. 

9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Threshold: 
“Crossing the Threshold.” First of 
three-part series on America’s approach 
to space, with Soviet films of Gagarin 
and Titov which have not been shown 
in this country before. 

Sat., Nov. 25, 12:00 noon (NBC-TV) Up- 
date: Robert Abernathy and teen re- 
porters cover news of interest to stu- 
dents 

Sun., Nov. 26, 3:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Adlai 
Stevenson Reports: Discussion with Ed- 
ward R. Murrow, director of USIA. 

5:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) G.E. College 
Bowl: Challenger: Trinity College of 
Hartford, Conn. 

6:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) The Twentieth 
Century: “Typhoon at Okinawa.” Films 
of last great battle of World War 
II in which outcome hung in balance 
when two winds struck—the wind of 
Japan’s kamikaze planes and the ty- 
phoon, which struck on June 4, 1945 

Tues., Nov. 28, 7:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Good 
Ship Hope: News special filmed in 
South Vietnam with Ralph Bellamy, 
narrator 


SCIENCE AND EXPLORATION 


Wed., Nov. 15, 6:00 a.m. (NBC-TV) Conti- 
nental Classroom: “Contemporary Math- 
ematics.” (Repeat from last semester.) 

1:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) The College of 
the Air: “The New Biology.” 

Mon., Nov. 20, 7:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Expe- 
dition: “Valley of Shangri-La.” Rare 
look at the people of the mountain 
kingdom of Hunza in northwest Kash- 
mir to whom modern civilization is 
unknown. 

Mon., Nov. 27, 7:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Expe- 
dition: “Menace of the Moving Glacier 
Investigation of glaciers as expedition 
sets out from Hunza to map mountains 
and glaciers of the Karakorum Range 
in the Himalayas. 


FOR YOUNGER VIEWERS 


Wed., Nov. 15, 8:00 a.m. (CBS-TV) Cap- 
tain Kangaroo: Live visitors today 
angora rabbit, gopher turtle, Beebe 
(plus film and exhibit on transoceanic 
cable). Nov. 16: kittens, sparrow hawk. 
Nov. 17: thunder, squirrel (plus film 
on Aero-car and exhibit on transpor- 
tation). 

7:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) The Alvin Show: 
Alvin decides David Seville is making 
him work too hard and decides to run 
away from home; Clyde Crashcup, hav- 
ing invented the horse, invents the 
West. 
at., Nov. 18, 8:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Leave 
It to Beaver: “Beaver Takes a Drive.” 
Beaver causes a traffic tie-up with the 
family car. 

Thurs., Nov. 23, 10:00 am. (NBC-TV) 
Macy’s Thanksgiving Day Circus and 
Parade: 35th annual parade from New 
York City. 

10:30 a.m. (CBS-TV) Thanksgiving 
Day Parade Jubilee: Captain Kangaroo 
and his friends host parades from New 
York, Detroit, Philadelphia. 

Sat., Nov. 25, 8:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Leave 
It to Beaver: “Wally’s Big Date.” Wally 
and Eddie Haskell swap blind dates 
sight unseen and Wally finds he’s been 
tricked. 

Sun., Nov. 26, 7:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Walt 
Disney’s Wonderful Werld of Color: 
Goofy looks forward to a relaxing 
weekend, but finds his wife has other 
plans for him in animated cartoon 


National Radio and TV programs by representatives of religious faiths are listed once each semester. 





MEETING 
OF THE MINDS 


Like touching a spark to tinder...ideas burst into being 
when young minds come in contact with the thinking 
and findings of noted authorities in the pages of World 
Book Encyclopedia. 

World Book is far more than a reliable source of facts 
and information. It is editorially designed to surpass 
any other reference work in stimulating interest and 
inspiring creativity. Every article, every page is a meet- 
ing place where thoughts are exchanged and mental 
processes are quickened. 

“Working with World Book” is an experience that 
helps shape lives and careers. 

FIELD ENTERPRISES EDUCATIONAL CORPORATION 

Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54. Illinois 


NOW! Generous trade-in allowances for schools. Inquire as to how 


you can modernize your reference sections at substantial savings. 


Write: School and Library Service, Field Enterprises Educational 
Corporation, Merchandise Mart Plaza, 
Chicago 54, Illinois 


WORLD BOOK 
Encyclopedia 


the starting point 
for all searches! 





